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EDITORIALS 


Athletics; The Way Out? 


S in certain other phases of present day 
college life, it is not difficult to write a 
“goose-step” kind of article about foot- 





ball. Up to certain points such articles 
are worthwhile. Protest and criticism some- 
times stab us awake. President Meiklejohn’s 


articles in The Atlantic several months ago will be 
remembered in this connection. He is convinced 
that there is some fundamental antithesis be- 
tween our best education theory and the present 
coaching system. The teacher, he says, 


“develops the independence of his pupil; the coach 
takes away that independence. The teacher is pre- 
paring the pupil in general by trying to give him 
understanding of the field in which his activities 
may lie. The coach is preparing him for specific 
tests, specific occasions, is getting him ready for a 
particular contest which is coming and coming soon. 
For the winning of that contest the coach takes re- 
sponsibility whether it be an entrance-examination 
or a game of football. The coach studies the actual 
situation, finds out just what the facts are, deter- 
mines what shall be done with respect to each, issues 
his orders as to what shall be done and what not 
done. It is the business of a teacher to develop a 
pupil into power and intelligence; it is the business 
of a coach to win a contest. I know few things more 
amusing than a college debate in which a “coach” 
has told his automata what to say. But quite as 
tragic is the spectacle of a group of boys using 
their arms and backs and legs at the command of 
another man’s wits, and supposing at the same 
time that they are playing a game.” 


We must not, however, overlook the fact that 
some people have been awake a long time. Not 
a few constructive steps have been taken to im- 
prove the general athletic situation in the col- 
leges. More good proposals are being thought 
about by coaches, college administrators, and 
students themselves. We are most profitably em- 
ployed when we lend our encouragements to those 
who are striving to improve the present situation. 
The action of the Big Ten in appointing a gen- 
eral representative and counsellor is a movement 
of promise, to say the least. The presidents of 
the New England colleges have conferred to- 
gether with the following encouraging results: 


1. [Coaches] shall be paid by the college and only 
by the college. 

2. They shall be in residence throughout the year. 

3. They shall have other duties in the physical 


training department or in some other depart- 
ment in addition to their coaching. 

4. They shall be paid at the same rate as the 
other members of the faculty. 

5. They shall have the same permanence of ap- 
pointment as other members of the faculty. 

6. They shall be selected in the same way as other 
members of the faculty. 


Shall I Attend the Big Games? 


HAT is a difficult question. Since the time 

when, as an undergraduate, I saw my 
first big game, I have always been 
thrilled by one. I am no expert at foot- 
ball and so do not watch it as intelligently as do 
those of my friends who have once starred in it. 
I know enough, however, to enjoy it thoroughly. 
The memory, too, of the dogged determination 
with which on one memorable occasion I saw vic- 
tory wrested out of seemingly certain defeat has 
through the years been a spiritual and moral in- 
spiration. Moreover, there is certainly whole- 
some discipline for the players and for many on 
the campus in taking properly both defeat and 
victory. Good sportsmanship seems to be trans- 
ferred to other walks of life and is a highly de- 
sirable asset for either an individual or a group. 
The game, too, is a community interest which 
helps to weld together the university. Morover, 
I would be a cold-blooded person indeed if I were 
not thrilled by the spectacle of the great crowds, 
the cheering, and the singing, and if I did not 
enjoy many of the social pleasures that accom- 
pany the event. There is certainly much to be 
said to my conscience to justify sending in my 
application for tickets. 

On the other hand, I have long had an uneasy 
feeling that by going I am encouraging an insti- 
tution which, while possibly wholesome in itself, 
has assumed undue proportions and has gathered 
around itself an alarming accumulation of evils. 
For the drinking and the betting that accompany 
the big game there can be nothing but censure. 
They can be reduced but seemingly cannot be 
completely eliminated. Then, too, the salaries 
paid to coaches—often far in excess of those 
given the best teachers on the faculty; the con- 
centration of alumni attention on football; the 
identification of college spirit with “supporting 
the team;” the hiring of athletes under various 
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guises—all may be reduced by constant watch- 
fulness and vigorous action, but are extremely 
difficult to eradicate. Moreover, and here it is 
still less easy to effect a divorce, the big game is 
in the aggregate extremely costly. For those games 
which I know best the total expenditures of the 
crowd for tickets, transportation, hotel bills, and 
incidentals, is almost certainly in excess of a 
million dollars—while universities are calling for 
endowments and buildings, and many other 
worthy causes go begging. One wonders whether 
the returns justify the outlay. Is not the big 
game a flagrant example of our exuberant Amer- 
ican extravagance, of our lavish and ill-judged 
use of our great national wealth? Even worse is 
the disruption which the football season brings 
into the life of the campus. The main purposes 
for which the college really exists always suffer 
and are often submerged. The undergraduate is 
caught in the rush and while he is at times be- 
wildered he seldom thinks of escaping from what 
his fellows and his elders approve. For many 
undergraduates, even when only spectators, col- 
lege in the autumn term is football with a few 
educational accessories. The popularity of the 
big game and with it the expense and the distrac- 
tion seem to increase in spite of earnest efforts 
to keep the event within the college family. 


Can I, in view of these obvious evils, counten- 
ance the spectacle by attending it? If I stay 
away, my absence may be unnoted and I will miss 
what for me will be pure enjoyment; but will I 
not have made a quiet protest against what has 
become a flagrant abuse of a wholesome sport and 
have partly freed myself from passive responsi- 
bility for it? I must at least come to some clear- 
cut and well thought out conclusion before I allow 
myself again to be swept along by the tide to an 
unthinking application for seats. 


Kyndle Yr Awne Ffyr 


a YNDLE YR AWNE FFYR’—these were 

oi the words which faced the National 
Council each day during its recent meet- 
ing. The words were cut in stone in the 
artistic fireplace of the library at Chestnut Hill 
Academy. They suggest a deep, spiritual truth 
which seems not to have been overlooked either 
at the council meeting or at other recent student 
Movement conferences. If the fires of devotion 
to our Lord and His kingdom are to be kindled in 
the colleges, they must begin in these inner 
groups. The lesson is as valid for every Associa- 
tion as for the National Council. We must first 
kindle our own fires. We must learn to say, with 
the medieval saint, “Lord send a revival, and 
begin with me.” 

At the very heart of the National Council 
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proposals concerning the Advance Program are 
these words: 


Our fine plan of tolerant, open-minded experi- 
mentation, considering as we shall, world problems 
in the light of the best information available, will 
be as “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal” 
without this central, impelling, personal power from 
Christ. It must be sought and prayed for. We 
must not limit the search to the individual soul but 
extend it so that in associating others with us we 
may experience the power of group prayer in our 
lives and in the conduct of our work. 


It is interesting to observe that this same note 
of determination to seek depth of spiritual power 
rather than mere activities characterized so many 
of the summer conferences. The Delaware Water 
Gap conference of “the four movements” was 
quickly led to see that our need is not “new 
mechanics so much as new dynamics.” The strik- 
ing report of the Pawling retreat, printed else- 
where in this INTERCOLLEGIAN, is typical of many 
cabinet retreats which have already been held this 
fall. We would indeed be blind did we not sense 
in this reiterated spiritual longing and renewed 
determination to pay great prices for spiritual 
power the most significant characteristic of the 
Christian Movement among students in this hour. 
It is both solemnizing and inspiring to learn that 
it is not otherwise with the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. One of the strongest 
words from their recent meeting is a challenge 
to the constituent movements of the Federation: 


These needs are primarily a challenge to us as 
members of the General Committee. We pray for 
leadership. We must hurl our lives after our 
prayers. The victorious life, the contagious spirit- 
ual power, can come only from a consecrated per- 
sonality by whatever name we call it. “The judg- 
ments of God begin in the house of God”; and the 
leaders that ought to be communicating power are 
ourselves. We lay it as a sacred charge upon our- 
selves and our colleagues that we do not depart 
from this place before we have devoted ourselves 
in obedience before the face of God, as individuals 
and as a united body through whom His power can 
move to victory among the peoples of the world. 


The Campus and Life 


maN MEMBER of the Rocky Mountain Field 
ay r q 


Council writes: 


“We do not lead students to realize suffic- 
iently that the issues of the campus are the 
issues of life. We have attempted to arouse their 
interest in the objective, future application of Christ’s 
principles to problems outside their experience, rather 
than arousing their interest in the subjective, immed- 
iate application of these principles to problems which 
they must learn to recognize. The issues of right and 
wrong on the campus must be about as vague to the 
average perception as are the issues of life at large, 
but in failing to make students conscious of these 
issues we are, it seems to me, delaying their oppor- 
tunity to live Christ’s way of life. I... . believe 
there is a real possibility of working out student dis- 
cussions upon the theme ‘The Issues of the Campus 
are the Issues of Life.’” 
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Oklahoma’s ‘‘Fightenest Coach” 


By Burdette S. Graham 


across the football field. I looked up 
to see a little man rushing across the 
field to where the varsity and fresh- 
man teams were piled up in scrimmage. 
He singled out a freshman back and grabbed him 
by the shoulder. “If you can’t get along without 
that kind of language we can get along without 
you. Understand? We don’t 
have any swearing on this 
field.” 

An upperclassman next to me 
confided to a freshman, “That’s 
‘Bennie.’ The fresh must have 
been cussing.” And Bennie it 
was, for that is the affectionate 
name by which thousands of 
students at the University of 
Oklahoma have known Ben G. 
Owen. For twenty years he has 
been the director of athletics at 
that institution. Twenty years 
is a long time, but in all of the 
years I could find no blemish on 
his record of fair play. 

Three days later I was back 
watching the football squad run 
through signal practice. Before 
the scrimmage started Owen 
called the two hundred men to- 
gether that comprise the fresh- 
man and varsity squads. Inter- 
ested, I walked over to hear 
what he had to say to his men. 

“The Y. M. C. A. is starting its membership 
and finance campaign today. I want you guys to 
get in there and help. Some of you have the idea 
that it’s a sissy thing to be a Christian. I want 
to tell you that it takes more nerve to live the 
right kind of a life on this campus than it does 
to play on this football team. Before the war 
most of the men that played under me were con- 
nected with the religious interest of the univer- 
sity. We lost a lot of those chaps during the war. 
It’s getting back to the old basis again. I want 
to see you men live the right kind of lives. That’s 
what really counts after all. Get in there this 
week and help the Y out.” 

The team went on with its practice while I 
wondered what kind of a coach this was that 
mixed religion and football. 

That was four years ago. During the years 
since then I have come to know Owen better and 
it is easy to understand. Back in 1897 and 1898 





BENNIE 


Owen was a star back on the University of Kan- 
sas team, in the day when football was a rough 
and ready game. In 1900 he was assistant to 
Yost at Michigan. The twenty years at Okla- 
homa have been filled with all kinds of teams— 
poor teams, good teams, winning teams, losing 
teams—but in all of the years there has never 
been a charge of unfair practice. A record to be 
proud of, that is. It is no won- 
der that the name of Bennie 
Owen is one to conjure with in 
the athletic circles of the South- 
west. 

How does he do it? What 
code does he use and what does 
he think of the present athletic 
situation in the country? With 
these and a score of other ques- 
tions in my mind I called at his 
home one Sunday afternoon re- 
cently. 

He led me back to his den, 
just the kind of a place that you 
would expect a coach to have. 
Pictures of football teams cov- 
ered the walls, loving cups and 
little mementos that the passing 
teams have given him in appre- 
ciation of what he had done for 
them. Yet Owen is not the kind 
of man that you would expect a 
coach to be. It was not easy for 
me to picture in this kindly lit- 
tle man, alive with human 
interest, the same man that the Kansas City Star 
had called “the fightenest coach in the Missouri 
Valley Conference.” He has an air of confidence, 
of optimism. He believes that men and boys are 
clean and square and want to do the right thing; 
that you do not have to teach sportsmanship, but 
just give it a chance to come out. 

Before I started on the questions that I had 
planned I asked him about that empty left sleeve 
—for one arm is off at the shoulder—he told me 
about a hunting trip and an accident; but that 
is another story. 

‘Bennie, what do you think about the present 
athletic situation in the country? Are conditions 
getting better or worse?” 

He leaned back in his chair and his eye trav- 
eled around the room inspecting the different pic- 
tures of his teams that hung on the wall. I 
could imagine that he was living through the 
last twenty years, sizing up the things that had 
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happened. His eye stopped at a picture over his 
desk, “That team won the Missouri Valley in 
1920. Great bunch of boys. Making good today, 
too. What was it you asked me about the ath- 
letic situation ?” 

I brought him out of the past with the ques- 
tion once more. 

“Why they are getting better all the time. 
Twenty-five years ago a man had to cuss and fight 
to play football. That doesn’t go any more. If 
a guy does that now they throw him out. Ought 
to. It isn’t necessary. I can remember the time 
when it was a great trick to bait the referee and 
beat him up after the game. Now you can go 
to the smallest high school and the referee is 
treated like he were the Prince of Wales. And 
coaches. Why, coaches used to be classed with 
thugs and cut throats. Now coaching is a rec- 
ognized profession and if a guy doesn’t play the 
game clean he’s out.” 

I knew what he meant. He had kept his record 
clean but what did he think about the situation 
over the country? “Whatis wrong with the pres- 
ent situation? What would you change if you 
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had the power? 

He thought for a minute and then with the 
usual twinkle in his eye he let loose. ‘There isn’t 
anything wrong that is dangerous. Oh, we have 
lots of things to work out but football is a lot 
like an adolescent boy with growing pains. Boys 
always live through that, don’t they? They 
grow out of it. Football is up against that same 
rapid growth problem. The game has grown too 
fast and we have not had time to catch up with 
the growth. It’s just like one of the Oklahoma 
oil towns. Somebody brings in a wildcat well and 
before the field is under way you have a town of 
five or six thousand people. At first they are 
wild and woolly, but by and by law and order 
get in their work. 

“The colleges in this country have more than 
doubled their enrollment in the last ten years. 
Why, twenty years ago there were fewer men 
enrolled in the University of Oklahoma than we 
have out for football today. Besides, there are 
more colleges and high schools that are playing 
the game. It’s the big sport in amateur circles. 
We are having a difficult time keeping in step 
with this increase. 

“It seems to have hit the small colleges the 
hardest. We once played all of the smaller state 
colleges. They were as big as we were then and 
won as Many games as we did. But as the years 
have gone by these smaller schools have not 


grown like the tax-supported institutions. This 
same thing is true all over the country. The 


smaller colleges still want to play the larger 
schools. They want to repeat what Centre Col- 
lege did to Harvard. They want to play under 
the big top. Instead of this they should be satis- 
fied with winning their own conference games. 
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“That is where the trouble comes in. Gener- 
ally the normal student body of the small college 
will not produce the material for a team that can 
win from the big teams. The next move then is 
to go out after the players. Most of them offer 
the boys jobs. Now, if the boys work and earn 
the money this is all right, but when it is only 
used as a blind it is a dangerous thing. When a 
boy is paid to play football an irreparable injury 
to the school and the boy has been done. It hurts 
the school because it is sailing under false colors. 

“But it is the boy that I am interested in. He 
is the one that counts. Boys play football be- 
cause of loyalty. That is the thing that makes a 
chap stand the gaff six days a week during the 
entire season and come up smiling. It is loyalty 
to the school that he has learned to love, that 
keeps him fighting when every muscle in his body 
is erying out for him to stop. When a boy plays 
for anything less than that he loses the big thing 
that football has to give. There is a finer ‘some- 
thing’ in the heart of every American boy. Kill 
that ‘something’ and you have taken a fatal stab 
at his manhood. That ‘something’ is unselfish- 
ness and loyalty.” 

“But what about the alumnus that puts up the 
money to send the boy through college to play 
football? How are you going to handle him?” 

“That is the most subtle danger,” he replied. 
“There is no way of getting at that kind of a 
man. Don’t be too hard on him. It is just a 
case of misguided loyalty that is working on him. 
It is all right if the alumnus is interested in the 
boy, but I can never believe that it is anything 
else but his desire to see his Alma Mater put out 
a winning team that prompts it. 

“And it has a demoralizing influence on the 
high school. There was a case this fall where 
one of the best high school football players was 
sent to an eastern college by an alumnus. The 
athletic authorities of this college probably know 
nothing of this arrangement but all of the boys 
in the high schools of that section of the state 
know about it. They are interested in becoming 
football stars, not because of what it means to 
them to play the game well, but in hopes that 
they, too, may ‘get an offer.’ ” 

Four years had taught me that this would be 
his attitude, but I wanted to know how he felt 
about the more personal phases of the game. The 
conduct of players and gambling. I was wonder- 
ing how he has hammered in to the thousands of 
students the idea that having the big end of the 
score was not the only thing. I remember see- 
ing the thousands stand to cheer a defeated team 
as it left the field and watched the pep organiza- 
tions carry a beaten team to its training quarters. 

When I asked him these questions he waited a 
long time to answer. His eyes moved about 
among the pictures on the wall once more. I 
envied those men that silent evidence of affection. 
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“You can’t legislate on that kind of a thing. 
+ You have got to live it in to your men. You can’t 
give what you don’t have. I say that there are 
‘four things that you have to have before those 
/ problems are going to be settled. They are big 
jwords and they are used so often that to a lot 
jof people they don’t mean anything. Unselfish- 
iness, loyalty, sacrifice, and a sense of fair play 
fare the rules you have to play on. Give me a 
| team that will live up to those principles and I 
will beat a team that knows twice as much foot- 
sball and doesn’t have them. After all, building 
ja spirit on those principles is more important 
that winning games.” 
“But how are you going to do it?” I came back. 
“How do you work out those principles ?” 


“T don’t have to work them out. There was a 
chap that worked them out better than anybody 
that I have ever heard of. Over there in that 
Book (and he pointed to a Bible) there is the 
story of a man who worked them out two thous- 
and years ago and people who live by His prin- 
ciples get those things. If you can give a team 
and a student body the spirit that He had, then 
all those petty things that have been holding 
back the game will be gone.” 

And I knew that this was not idle talk with 
him because his plan has worked. In a few short 
sentences he had given the answer to the riddle 
of cleaning up athletics. Not a theory with him, 
but a plan of life. Simple, direct, and with a grip 
that holds. 


| The Effect of Athletics Upon Scholarship 


‘ 


NY discriminating discus- 

sion of the relationship be- 

tween scholarship § and 
athletics necessitates a careful 
definition of these terms. In the 
case of athletics it is necessary 
to differentiate between the very 
spectacular, highly competitive, 
largely professionalized, inter- 
collegiate contests so common 
today, and popular, intra-mural 
sport where all or a large part of the students 
take part in outdoor or indoor athletic pursuits. 
One makes news for the sporting page, the other 
makes for sound bodies and sounder sleep. I find 
jthat most college men use the term athletics to 
‘cover the same subject the sporting editor covers; 
jfor that reason we might do the same. 
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In the case of scholarship, it is well to dis- 
jtinguish between a love for, the pursuit of, and 
ithe attainment of intellectual growth on the one 
hand, and, on the other the securing of marks, 
whether these marks are sought for the privilege 
of remaining in college or for the purpose of 
-being able to affix certain Greek letters to one’s 
name in the college annual. I prefer the former 
}connotation; it’s a good meaning and deserves 
wider usage. Failure to make the distinctions 
pointed out above makes impossible an accurate 
description of the situation, and is often the 
Cause of seeming disagreement between parties 
holding views fundamentally the same. 

It should be unnecessary to state in opening this 
‘discussion that all those whose opinions I have 
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received', and especially those who most em- 
phatically point out the errors of our present sys- 
tem, believe firmly in athletics for physical recrea- 
tion and upbuilding, for social intercourse, for 
self-mastery, and for the making of a symmetrical 
personality. They are largely agreed that our 
present major athletic activities do give many 
men a definite development along lines that are 
highly worth while. Team members are often 
cleaner men for their being on the team and usu- 
ally develop a sense of sportsmanship and fair 
play that is very desirable*. Successful athletes 
quite often get a training that makes them patri- 
otic, sacrificial students, successful business men, 
and loyal alumni. Members of the cheering sec- 
tion also gain a fellowship with other members 
and a devotion for their college that have their 
value. All of these values are recognized, but 
we must point out that they are not necessarily 
connected with intellectual development, nor do 
they make for a wholesome athletic experience on 
the part of the masses. The whole emphasis leads 
away from normal physical and_ intellectual 
growth, toward spectacular professionalism on 
the part of players and ring-side worship on the 
part of spectators. 

What is the connection between spectacular 
NOTE: 1. The facts assumed in this article are based upon a small sur- 
vey of the published statements of capable individual observers, upon 
reports of intercollegiate committees, and upon correspondence with 
representative observers all over the country. There was a general 
agreement on all the points referred to. 

2. The writer must register at this point a very strong feeling 
held by some Christian workers that the types of “‘manhood” and 
“character building” fostered by major athletics not only fall far short 
of the standards of Jesus but actually make more difficult of achieve- 


ment many of those ideals. We might discuss at length “‘competition”’ ; 
beating the other fellow; seeking awards, etc. 
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sport and intellectual growth? I find most ob- 
servers feel that oil and water do not mix. 
Scholarship and athletics represent, in the main, 
two distinct groups of men who go to college for 
far different purposes and who grow in their 
respective pursuits while there. These groups 
are non-related, possess few attributes in common, 
and have little interest, one in the other. Men 
and systems that have as their goal the winning 
of great athletic victories and whose every energy 
is spent to that purpose, will quite naturally take 
small delight in intellectual accomplishments. 
Whatever they do achieve in this direction will 
be in addition to or in spite of, rather than be- 
cause of, athletics. Those who get their major 
delight in intellectual growth—probably a small 
group in most colleges today—look upon athletics 
as a field professionalized and practically limited 
to those intent upon it. They can see little pur- 
pose or fun in it. The athletes, in turn, quite 
often miss the whole conception of scholarship 
we have tried to present, and content themselves 
in this field with securing sufficient standing to 
remain eligible. It is true that there are a few 
brilliant exceptions to this rule but they are ex- 
ceptions and do not represent the tendency of the 
system. Athletics and scholarship today are 
quite divorced, one from the other. 

3ut both the professional athletes and the 
ardent intellectuals are a minority; the great 
casualty list in this battle between scholarship 
and athletics is that surging mass called the root- 
ers. They are, numerically speaking, the products 
of the system. They know that to think of col- 
lege athletics as the mass of college men exercis- 
ing their bodies to the glory of their minds— 
building temples for their souls—is a joke. They 
have been taught that the winning team is the 
goal of athletic endeavor and that it is not theirs 
to reason why, but to root or die for the glory 
of old Siwash. During the season of big games 
this body of men spend all their energy that is 
not absolutely required to meet the daily round 
of mathematics, science, and literature, in specu- 
lating upon the sporting page comment, in dis- 
cussing the intricate details of each player’s pro- 
gress, in teaching the freshmen to know the play- 
ers at sight and by their nicknames. The uni- 
versity band grows rapidly, thanks to the pa- 
triotic stimulus of cheering with an instrument, 
and when the big event of the year is come, they 
are all ready to show their opponents who has 
the best college on earth. So runs the casualty 
list; and many a heart has been broken by that 
fatal game when the honor of the college was 
rolled in the dust where it must remain for at 
least one whole year, until new champions appear 
to rescue their Alma Mater from infamy. 

It seems that there is widespread feeling that 
the so-called major and minor sports may differ 
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greatly in the respects here mentioned. Just to 
the extent that a minor sport has not succeeded 
in gaining large audiences to root for it and in 
breaking into the news, it is usually an aid to 
intellectual development. But when it gains 
recognition as a contributor to the fame of the 
college it becomes filled with professional athletes 
while the ordinary seekers of physical develop- 
ment drop away. All of which represents very 
well the principle beneath the whole proposition 
—present day athletics are an unnatural develop- 
ment for students. They are the plaything of 
those whose major interests are not those one 
would expect in a college, but rather represent 
the spirit of big league baseball. The game is so 
highly specialized that only those who devote j 
their major energies to it can hold a position on 

the team. The game is a spectacle to be "by the 
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rather than an activity to be enjoyed by the) 
masses. Minor sports quite often much more f 
approximate the real ideal for student athletics. | 


Is our professionalized athletic system responsi- | 
ble for the so-called supremacy of athletics over 
scholarship in the interest of students? I find 
a majority of college observers declaring that it | 
is responsible for the warped perspective of stu- | 
dents in this matter. They point out that new 
men who might possess or develop other ideas 
about such matters are whipped into line hy our 
concentrated drives for college spirit, college 
loyalty and college conformity. The first ten 
weeks of a new man’s life are so taken up by 
worshipping football heroes, it is small wonder 
that many never suspect there are other types of 





activity so worthwhile to the college. Athletics | 
have the whole college at their call and every in- 
terest is turned toward the big game. The aeiel 
man’s fraternity, his class, the college paper, the 
alumni who come back, all the campus social 
groupings picture the star athlete as the saat 
contributor to the name, fame, and progress of 
the college. And what red-blooded young man | 
wants to be a grind anyway? 





Athletics Not to Blame? | 


While it is true that the spectacular sports have 





the college at their disposal now, I do not feel 
that it is quite accurate to place the blame for | 
lack of interest in scholarship on our athletic 
methods. Nor do I feel that our athletic methods 
are solely responsible for our present exaggerated 
interest in spectacular sport rather than mass 
athletics. I feel that our expensive football games, 
our professionalized teams, our overpaid coaches, 
our great stadia, our unthinking, non-athletic root- 
ers are symptoms rather than causes—symptoms 
of a fundamental error in our whole educational | 
structure. Ours is a civilization given to worship- 

ping means rather than ends, quantity rather than © 
quality, bigness rather than greatness—our col- } 
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leges are an integral part of this mode of think- 
ing and way of living (and for that reason will 
not change much faster than the rest of society). 
We are too much inclined to judge the greatness 
of a college by its enrollment, by its buildings, by 
its athletic victories. We teach the students of 
preparatory schools to watch with great discrim- 
ination the progress of the athletes in different 
colleges they might attend, but we are much less 
able to distinguish between the intellectual con- 
tributions of different institutions. We have 
created a standard that is far removed from the 
ideal of scholarship—little wonder that men who 
go to college miss the significance of the intel- 
lectual side of college life. Little wonder that 
they miss the true ideal for athletics. 

And so is the ideal of scholarship which we 
are here setting forth missing in our faculties to 
a great extent. For this reason students are 
never exposed to the vital challenge which real 
intellectual pursuits offer an active mind. Our 
educational material is made dry, dead, non-grip- 
ping in its nature and in its appearance. Stereo- 
typed matter delivered in stereotyped ways places 
no challenge before young men. We have suc- 
ceeded in making athletic contests of the major 
sort exciting, challenging, trying. We have shown 
young men who are willing to endure great 
things, make great struggles, pay great prices, 
give great devotion, that the intercollegiate ath- 
letic field offers them unlimited opportunities for 
adventure. We have not shown them that the 
field of intellectual endeavor is far more gripping, 
requires far more diligence, develops better man- 
hood, and means real progress for their college 
and for their generation. We go to unlimited 
lengths to obtain the very best coaching for the 
athlete, but we set forth a very mediocre, un- 
enthusiastic set of trainers for the scholar. These 
trainers of the intellect quite often lack the love 
for the subject or the anxiety for success that 
the football coach displays. They hand out their 
little bundles of learning day by day, year after 
year, in the same old way until students who have 
been in college for three years can often para- 
phrase their lectures to perfection. Teaching is 
a task for these teachers and they make study a 
task. While there is a very great place for self 
discipline in such matters, proper discipline is not 
attained under such stimulus. 

Study is dull; study is monotonous. So is teach- 
ing. Students, faculty, and alumni seek an anti- 
dote to their classroom work in the very exciting 
spectacle of a major sport contest. Students who 
have been regimented in academic lockstep put no 
individuality or originality into their recreation. 
They root. The fact that men may find their 
pleasure, their sport if you please, in their intel- 
lectual activities, or in their own unskilled ath- 
letic endeavors never occurs to this jaded gen- 


eration. They have not found the real bread of 
life and must make the best of a stone. 

Having missed the joys of scholarship they re- 
quire relief through other channels. This de- 
mand has helped to hasten the prostitution of 
sport—our students and alumni must have some 
fun. So men watch and howl, and constantly de- 
mand more exciting contests, but they seldom 
play. Scholarship lags; real athletics are rare. 

It should not be so. Youth is full of energy, 
youth is full of enthusiasm, youth is searching 
for worlds to conquer. Major athletics and the 
cheering section will remain the outlets for this 
life until we supply something better. Youth is 
patriotic, is full of loyalty, yet we offer no higher 
loyalty than that to the team. We measure 
patriotism by external standards and leave these 
young men to offer up their sacrifice of time, 
energy, and life itself upon a field of physical 
encounter. We must raise up new aims, new and 
higher loyalties, more gratifying pleasures. Make 
our courses intellectually stimulating and men 
will desert the sensational. The remedy lies in 
great changes in both material and method in 
education. Let us have class room work that is 
challenging, and fun for all. Let us have athletics 
that stimulate the minds and bodies of all men. 
Empty the bleachers into the field, turn the class- 
room into the field, make of the field a big intel- 
lectual experience, and a lark for all. 

Constructive Proposals 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into 
a discussion of possible changes, nor do we have 
the understanding of educational problems today 
that would enable any one man or group of men 
to outline the needed changes. We are all grop- 
ing forward toward new truths in this field. How- 
ever, I find students thinking along the lines sug- 
gested below—lI pass them on for your considera- 
tion. 


Reduce the number of intercollegiate athletic 
contests to a minimum and play different colleges 
each year to avoid building up a standing “rival.” 

Either charge no gate fees, or charge a negligi- 
ble gate fee to all intercollegiate contests. 

Encourage student and faculty coaching, 
cially for intercollegiate contests. 

Substitute an all-year-’round 
seasonal coaches. 

Have the athletic department a part of the fac- 
ulty and free from alumni control. 

Encourage mass participation in athletic activi- 
ties and intramural contests. 

Limit the “lecture—daily assignment—examina- 
tion” method of class room instruction, substituting 
the tutorial system or some such system calcu- 
lated to encourage student initiative and personal 
investigation. 

Teach students methods of study and investiga- 
tion rather than give them fixed doses of informa- 
tion. 

In all courses encourage original thinking rather 
than conformity to traditional attitudes (even if 
this original thinking is different, seems ‘bad or 
downright “dangerous.”’) 

Bring before young men the challenge of a world 
badly in need of all sorts of trained workers, who 
labor with the spirit and motive of Jesus. 


espe- 


athletic staff for 





A Study of Athletics 


SPECIAL committee of the Carnegie 
Foundation, working in co-operation 
with another committee of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, has reported on 
its investigation of southern colleges. Question- 
naires were sent to seventy colleges and the con- 
clusions were based on thirty-three replies re- 
ceived. It should be pointed out that this method 
and these conclusions may be open to certain 
criticisms by reason of the fact that the institu- 
tions which have least to boast of would doubt- 
less be included in those which did not reply. 
The study covered the southern section of states 
from Virginia to Texas. 

The report has rather an optimistic opening, 
indicating a healthier condition than general 
rumor would indicate. It goes on, however, to 
indicate that faculty control of entrance require- 
ments, eligibility, and scholastic standing, in most 
cases does not extend to finances of athletic Asso- 
ciations, or to the selection of coaches, and that 
the alumni have a voice out of all proportion to 
the faculty. The committee recommends the 
elimination of gate receipts and the making of ad- 
mission to games strictly a matter of invitation. 
Salaries of football coaches range from $400 to 
$7,000. Figures are considerably smaller; it is 
an open secret that these figures are considerably 
more ample, even for part-time coaches in scores 
of American universities. 





“The committee draws the conclusion that the ath- 
letic coach, and in particular the football coach, sets 
the standard of the whole system of intercollegiate 
sports and is responsible for many of its most de- 
moralizing features. It recommends that the coach 
should be a member of the faculty employed for the 
full session and elected by the faculty or other col- 
lege authorities, that his salary should be paid by 
the institution, and not by alumni or other organ- 
izations, and should in nowise be contingent on the 
winning of certain critical games. The committee 
urges that a coach of high character and with a 
right sense of the relation of his work to that of 
other departments of the institution has an oppor- 
tunity to exert an influence for good greater than 
that of almost any other man associated with the 
college.” 


“One institution described by the committee re- 
ports that it has thirty-one scholarships which are 
reserved for students of special athletic ability, and 
that the alumni of the college raise a fund annually 
to pay board, room rent, and other minor college ex- 
penses of its athletes. The same institution states 
its belief that one of the great evils of intercol- 
legiate athletics lies in the commercializing of the 
standards of athletic ability. This testimony would 
scarcely seem to need comment.” 


Other interesting points in the report are: the 
condemnation of scouting in schools for promis- 
ing players; the average time away from college 
to take part in athletic contests is fourteen days; 
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and Alumni Influence 


the playing of games in distant cities is wholly 
bad and a purely commercial enterprise; indica- 
tions of regret that so many college administra- 
tions are afraid to undertake to deal with the 
problems involved in bringing athletic control 
and principles into the hands of the president 
and faculty. 


The Carnegie Foundation, in reporting its 
study of athletic conditions in the southern states, 
has the following to say concerning the place of 
alumni and alumni associations in regard to the 
athletic situation: 


“The exploitation of intercollegiate athletics has 
distorted the perspective of the college life. In the 
eyes of the student body success in such contests 
far outweighs that of scholarly work and the old- 
time academic virtues of simplicity, sincerity, and 
faithfulness to study. This situation has come about 
as the result of many contributing factors—the uni- 
versal tendency of American people to excessive ex- 
penditures, the exploitation of athletics by the daily 
papers, the lack of keen interest in the rewards of 
scholarship, and the propaganda carried on by the 
athletic organizations. The most disturbing feature 
of this whole situation lies in the fact that the col- 
lege governing boards, and sometimes the faculties, 
seem to have abandoned, without any sufficient ef- 
fort, the attempt to keep organized athletics within 
a field where such contests would be secondary to 
the intellectual life of the college. For the bad fea- 
tures of the existing situation, those who have to do 
with the government and conduct of the colleges are 
primarily responsible. 


“For the last two decades a movement has been in 
progress under which alumni, through their organ- 
izations, are furnishing an increasing proportion of 
college trustees. This movement has had its origin 
in considerable measure in the desire of trustees to 
obtain the support and co-operation of alumni in se- 
curing funds. This expectation has been measur- 
ably successful. Alumni of most colleges and uni- 
versities, and in particular of our older institutions, 
have, through their organizations, drawn into the 
treasuries of their respective institutions large sums 
of money that otherwise would not have been ob- 
tained. The story of the influence of alumni asso- 
ciations in the athletic interests of their colleges 
raises some question as to how far alumni represen- 
tation on the boards of trustees has been helpful 
toward sound educational progress. So far as the 
evidences go, alumni trustees the country over have 
thrown the weight of their influence toward a policy 
of exploitation of athletics rather than toward an 
increase in the scholarly fruitfulness of their insti- 
tutions. 


“The question of the selection of a fitting govern- 
ing body for an educational institution is one of the 
most important with which an institution can con- 
cern itself. There has been a growing tendency in 
the United States, on the part of alumni associa- 
tions, to claim an increasing share in the adminis- 
tration of their colleges. The tendency to place 
institutions of learning more and.more in the hands 
of their graduates is one that ought to be examined 
with great care. It is a distinct obligation upon the 
graduates themselves to make clear to the public 
that they hold their trusteeships, not because they 
are alumni, but because they are pre-eminently fit 
to serve on a governing board.” 


} 
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How About Sunday Athletics? 


By Harry L. Kingman 


The incident that elicited this letter in the public press was the deal 
of criticism which Kingman received for refusing to play in the second 


of a series of championship games which fell on a Sunday. 


We have 


heard with interest of the college student, Eric Liddell, who refused to 


take part in his Olympic specialty because it fell on a Sunday. 


In this 


instance, at least, it is pleasant to record that virtue was rewarded, for 
Liddell went out the next day and cleaned up in the 400 meter race, 
while Kingman brought the championship to Shanghai in the third game, 
on Monday, with a three-bagger in the ninth inning. Kingman will be 
remembered for his work, not only at Pomona College and the University 
of California, but also with the New York Yankees, to which background 
he added the experience of a traveling secretary of the Student Volunteer 


Movement.—THE EDITORS. 


INCE some of the most important base- 

ball games held in Shanghai are played 
on Sunday it is natural that a player 
who does not play Sunday ball should 
feel that he is contributing less than his 
best service to his team. A conflict of loyalties 
makes his position a difficult one. During the 
past week, due to a downright desire to do all 
that I could to help the Shanghai team win the 
series with Keio University, and because of the 
earnest urgings of my fellow players, I have at- 
tempted, with an open mind, to re-think the prob- 
lem, and to decide anew whether or not I should 
take the field on Sunday. 

Sunday observance by a Christian should not, 
of course, be mere fetishism. Christ, when he 
was being criticized by the self-righteous people 
of his day for observing Sunday in a manner 
which they tagged as irreligious, remarked: “The 
Sabbath is made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath.” Putting aside tradition and authority, he 
seemed to confront every man with the problem 
of deciding for himself how best to use the day. 

Certainly there are circumstances, I believe, 
under which a Christian might feel entirely justi- 
fied in taking part in Sunday sport. I have wit- 
nessed industrial communities where I felt that 
Sunday afternoon baseball meant more to the 
bodies, minds, and spirits of the workers than 
anything else could have done. I agree, also, with 
the team-mate who, last Saturday night argued 
that many of the Shanghai people who would at- 
tend the game on the next afternoon would be 
better off there than in any other place to which 
they would be likely to go. 

But, it is my conviction that for those of the 
new generation who are going to attempt solving 
some of the perplexing problems of present 
society there must be a more effective use of 
Sunday than as a play time. Out of my experi- 
ence in life has come the positive conviction that 
not material things, but spiritual things, rather, 





are of supreme significance. I recognize, of 
course, that many are able to close their eyes to 
this truth, and that they will not concur with me 
in feeling that human beings need to set aside a 
time when, by an effort of the will, they hoist 
themselves out of the accustomed ruts, and do 
some serious thinking on the things which are 
essential. But the God that I have slowly grown 
to know, since He lifted me from out the weak 
and unhappy existence that I was leading a num- 
ber of years ago, somehow causes me to sense the 
unreasonableness of attempting to muddle through 
life without trying to understand more of it than 
I stumble upon in my office, or on the street, or 
in the daily routine. 


A Debt to Sunday 


One day demands of a true Christian the same 
quality of living as another. The case I seek to 
make for a special use of Sunday is not that a man 
should be better on that day, but rather that he 
needs to mark off one adequate period a week 
which he will employ in the manner which will 
make him of most value to society. Our present 
schedule of living makes Sunday the most con- 
venient and suitable span of time for such spe- 
cial use. I, personally, am signally indebted to 
many of the Sundays which I have spent in fel- 
lowship with my father, or in reading, thinking, 
or worship. If I am ever able to make any 
worthwhile contribution to others it will be at 
least partly due to the fact that I have looked 
upon Sunday as an opportunity for character de- 
velopment, a day to be utilized for toning up my 
spiritual life. 

Thinking men are no longer slaves to tradition 
or external authority. That which is outworn 
and outlived is being cast aside. This is fortunately 
true in religion as well as in other phases of life. 
The Sunday that was endured by some of the 
older generation—a blue, cheerless, painfully- 
pious, unnatural occasion—is passing out along 
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with other religious unrealities. But the need for 
those who refuse to live an aimless, useless exist- 
ence, to regard Sunday as an opportunity to put 
themselves in the presence of the best that they 
can discover, is as vital a need as ever. I choose 
not to play ball on Sunday because I feel that it 
is less than the best use of the day for me, and 
because, if I had any influence with those who 





are young and who are still forming their char- 
acters and ideals I would throw it into the bal- 
ance on the side of using Sunday in a manner 
which would give them a truer understanding of 
the things in life which really count. 

Some will not care for this statement. Of them 
I ask only an equal degree of tolerance towards 
my convictions which I display towards theirs. 


The New Ilasks of the Church in India 


By William S. Paton 


WANT to do my best to respond to 
your request for a statement on the 
changes that have come about in the 
missionary situation in India and of the 
main elements in that situation today. 
I scarcely hope that anything I have to say will 
be new, for you and your colleagues have access 
to abundant sources of information. I will, how- 
ever, do my best to put down on paper some of 
the points which, at least to my judgment, it is 
most important for us to grasp just now. 

I need hardly dilate upon the very great influ- 
ence which the political movement for self-gov- 
ernment has exerted upon the Christian Church 
in India, as it has upon the country as a whole. 
While there is a certain truth in the views of 
those who emphasize the relatively small propor- 
tion of the population who are, or can be, en- 
franchised, and the still smaller proportion who 
can understand political ideas, it is, I believe, 
utterly wrong to discount the value and strength 
of the nationalist movement (I use the word “na- 
tionalist” in a broad sense) on that ground. The 
idea of Swaraj has now entered deeply into 
great sections and areas of the community, and 
it is one element in the power and popularity of 
Mr. Gandhi that he has inspired the villager with 
the belief that at last there is a politician who 
cares about him. This universal desire for self- 
government and belief in its possibility is, as is 
right and natural, reflected in the thought of the 
Christians about the Church and the work of the 
missionary. There is a general desire among the 
more educated Christian men and women for a 
freer expression of Indian Christianity in the 
Indian Church and for a diminution of the con- 
trol of the missionary and the mission. 

If this were the sole, or even the chief con- 
sideration to be met, it would be doubtful how 
far validity could be claimed for it, but corres- 
ponding to this general and national sentiment 
there is the real growth of the Christian com- 
munity not merely in numbers (though that is 
remarkable enough) but in experience and abil- 
ity. As you are aware the Christian community 
in India contains at one end of the scale great 
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numbers of people drawn from the lowest and 
most oppressed sections of the community, who 
have become Christian in masses, and at the other 
end of the scale includes families which have been 
Christian for generations, whose members are 
highly educated and who yield in ability and cul- 
ture to none in the land. Between these two ex- 
tremes almost all types and shades can be found. 
There is no doubt that the Indian Church is now 
able to supply both in the sphere of counsel and 
in the sphere of executive action men and women 
who are well able to undertake the heaviest re- 
sponsibilities. 


A New Appreciation of Hinduism 


I would put along with this the fact that the in- 
creased knowledge of Hinduism on the part of 
educated Christians is subtly influencing their 
attitude towards a Christian domination by the 
West. I am not referring here to the thought 
and discussion devoted, in certain circles, to the 
relating of Christianity to the background of 
Hindu thought. I am referring rather to the 
revulsioh from the idea that India is a country 
steeped in licentious idolatory, to which the light 
of truth has been brought by the missionary from 
England or America. Increasingly Christians, 
like other educated Indians, know that there is 
in India an ancient religious heritage, and their 
eyes behold the monuments of a search for truth 
and for God, which has gone on for more cen- 
turies than the West can count. In the strength 
of this knowledge men are unwilling to be treated 
merely as those who have to receive from the 
West, and even from Western Christianity, what 
they are given. They want to study Christ for 
themselves and to bring to the test of under- 
standing the intellectual and spiritual weapons 
forged for them by their fathers. 

So far I have dealt only with the religious 
attitude of the Christian but it is important also 
to consider the attitude of the non-Christian. It 
is a familiar fact that nationalism in India has, 
among other things, revived Hinduism as a pos- 
sible faith for educated men, and the intellectual! 
conceptions, allegorical interpretations, etc., by 
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which this is done need 
There is still in India a great deal of sentiment 
in favor of Hinduism which appears to be almost 


not be described here. 


entirely patriotic and not at all religious. The 
interesting thing in the present situation is the 
new emphasis which has come upon—lI hesitate 
to say Christianity, but certainly upon the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ. There is powerful opposi- 
tion to the whole conception of the Church and 
to conversion, and I do not see any weakening on 
that side. On the other hand, there is this con- 
tinual turning to the example, teaching, life, and 
death of Jesus Christ, which one feels is more 
hopeful and more pregnant of future good than 
anything else in the country. It is possible—no 
one can profitably dogmatize about it—that a 
future Swaraj) Government may cause difficulties 
for organized Christianity. I do not personally 
believe it, but ‘it is possible. What is far more 
important is this, that with the mighty changes 
that are supervening in Indian life and the new 
responsibilities and tasks being undertaken by 
the leaders of the people, there will be a market 
for anything that makes for moral reality and 
strength. If there is anything in Christianity, 
if Jesus Christ is able to make weak men strong, 
and bad men good, then Christ and Christianity 
will get a hearing in India. 
India Finding Herself 

I have mentioned Mr. Gandhi. I feel one aspect 
of his movement which I do not think has been 
fully noticed; I mean the insistence that Indians 
must do things for themselves. I feel that a good 
part of the non-cooperation movement springs 
from the conviction that it is only from standing 
apart and building up something separately from 
the influence and power of Government that India 
can find herself. Something of this same spirit 
may be found among many men of all political 
kinds who are most earnestly grappling with the 
moral realities of the situation. They do not deny 
that Europeans and Americans can do good 
things for them, but for their souls’ good they 
want to do things for themselves. 

Let me sum up the result of the tendencies I 
have tried to sketch, by saying that there is a 
powerful and insistent demand for the increased 
autonomy of the Indian Church, for a measure 
of control over those highly important missionary 
activities which largely for financial reasons can- 
not yet be committed to the control of the Indian 
Church, and for the missionary to become the 
servant and helper of the Indian Church. Repre- 
sentative Indian Christian gatherings exhibit the 
stirrings of a sense of responsibility and of poten- 
tial power. The speech delivered by K. T. Paul 
last December at Bangalore, in his capacity as 
Chairman of the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians, is a magnificent statement of the pos- 
sibilities that lie before Indian Christians. In 


some ways the essential matter is not that they 
desire control or to share in the control of work 
that has been done by missionaries alone; it is 
rather that they see tasks to be done for the na- 
tion by their Church and by their community, 
and it is only by such foreigners as appreciate 
that spirit and hope and possibility, that help, and 
still more, guidance, can profitably be offered. 


The Response By the Missionaries 

Let me turn now to the missionary response to 
this situation. In the realm of thought, ideas, 
study of Indian philosophy and history, and so 
on, no unprejudiced student can doubt that very 
great advances have been made. The name of 
Dr. J. N. Farquhar, now unhappily retired from 
India, is associated with a whole series of books 
which it is hardly too much to say have created 
a new atmosphere and enabled both the mission- 
ary to study the Indian heritage more fully for 
himself and also the Hindu and Moslem to under- 
stand more justly the true Christian attitude 
toward non-Christian thought and life. The mis- 
sionary movement of course includes a very great 
variety of people, and I do not deny that there 
are some to whom even an attitude of scholarly 
study of Hindu ideas is repugnant. Nevertheless 
I believe that the newer attitude is dominant, 
and there is no doubt that among those who hold 
it are practically all of the ablest and, what is 
more important, the most beloved of missionaries 
to India. As a sort of proof of this one may 
quote the increasing extent to which non-Chris- 
tians in the social reform party—I think of men 
like the editor of the Indian Social Reformer— 
welcome the collaboration of missionaries in social 
movement, and say openly that the missionary 
and the missionary movement never had a greater 
chance than today in India. 

On the side of method and organization great 
changes have taken place, greater I am inclined 
to think than most people, whether Indians or 
missionaries, realise. I do not know any con- 
siderable mission in India which is not wrestling 
with the question of “devolution’”—by which I 
mean the transfer of responsibilities hitherto held 
by an entirely or mainly missionary body, to the 
indigenous Church and its councils and courts. 
This is being done in a variety of ways accord- 
ing to the various types of church organization, 
but it is being done, and a comparison of the 
stage now reached in this matter of Indian Church 
responsibilitity with the stage reached even five 
years ago, would reveal how genuine is the ad- 
vance. It is to this, as much as to anything, that 
I would attribute what appears to me to be a 
definite improvement in the relations between 
Indian Christians and missionaries. One hates 
to write of these things, but it is no use conceal- 
ing the fact that there has been, and in some 
quarters still is, a very strong antagonism on the 
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part of Christians towards missionaries of all 
kinds. I have certainly formed the conviction, 
and I can claim that it is based on a fairly wide 
experience, that this atmosphere of tension and 
mistrust has, to a large extent, disappeared. Il 
attribute it largely to the fact that most missions 
are certainly tackling the problem to which I have 
referred. Perhaps, in this connection, | may re- 
fer to the fact that what used to be the National 
Missionary Council (built up out of representa- 
tive councils of missions in the various provinces) 
has now been changed into the National Christian 
Council, and in it and in the provincial Christian 
councils which are now established not less than 
half of the members are Indian. One is perhaps 
tempted to over-estimate the importance of 
organization, but it has its own place and its own 
proper importance; and while the ultimate form 
of Christian organization in India will be settled 
by Indians themselves it is important that the 
organization which exists now should be ade- 
quately responsive to Indian thought and aspira- 
tions. 


Missionaries Still Needed 


I should like to emphasize one or two points 
where I believe it can be shown that the mission- 
ary has for India at the present time a definite 
value, and a place that will not be filled unless 
he fills it. We have, to begin with, in the West 
certain technical or professional facilities which 
are at present largely deficient in India, and in 
consequence, While not all missionaries by any 
means come to India with training of any definite 
kind, there are a considerable number who do so 
come, and who, especially in the realm of educa- 
tion, are able to bring a contribution of unique 





value and importance for India today. The ex- 
ample that most readily occurs to me is that of 
W. J. McKee, of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, at Moga, in the Punjab. The last eighteen 
months have seen the training school at Moga 
become the object of study on the part of an ex- 
traordinary variety of people—Indian Christians, 
missionaries, government officials, delegations 
from mission boards, and others. The reason is 
that the Moga school presents the spectacle of an 
idea carried out in life, and those who have 
studied it most feel, I think most deeply, that 
here is something that India needs. Our colleges 
in Britain and America (and although I am not 
an American I confess to the leadership of Amer- 
ican missionaries in India in the matter of rural 
education) have numbers of men and women who 
have both consecration to the work of the King- 
dom of God and also the power, due to their train- 
ing, to perform definite pieces of work which the 
Christian movement in India needs. 

Along with that I would put the fact that the 
mission, or rather the mission and the Indian 
Church together, have the chance in India today 
of experimenting in a way that is virtually im- 
possible, for instance, to a Government institu- 
tion. Mr. McKee began his work at Moga with 
no government grant and without even recogni- 
tion. He has got both these good things now, but 
he has done so because he was able to put his ex- 
periment to the test. In the realm of education— 
rural, industrial, technical, and in other grades 
too—there is a universal admission that India 
needs change, and every hopeful experiment is 
ardently studied. Missions can never gain the 
large quantitative share in Indian education 
They still have 


which they have had in the past. 
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it in their power to exercise a dominating influ- 
ence through the excellence and the quality of 
the work they do. 

A third contribution that the foreigner has to 
give, and I touch on this knowing that I may be 
misunderstood, is experience of Christianity. To 
say this may appear to be contradictory of what 
I have said above. Let me say once more that 
anybody who goes out to India as a missionary 
and imagines simply that he has everything to 
give and nothing to get, and that of what he has 
to give he knows everything, had better stay at 
home. I would define the attitude which seems to 
me to be right, as that of asking Indians to come 
and study with us the Person of Christ. But hav- 
ing said that, it seems to me foolish to ignore the 
fact that apart from the Syrian Christians of 
Travancore, Christianity, the Christian Church, 
Christian thought, and the whole Christian series 
ot ideals are comparatively new to India, and that 
the Church of the West has, under the providence 
of God, had longer experience of them. It is, 
after all, an historical fact that our Lord, while 
he was born midway between what we call East 
and West, lived on the fringe of the Roman Em- 
pire, and that his followers, when they began to 
preach, naturally used the communications of the 
Roman Empire, its language, its institutions, its 
protection and peace to spread their good news. 
None of us will dissent from the view that we 
must separate what is accidental in western 
Christianity from what is essential. It remains 
true that the history of the Christian Church and 
that of Christian thought and experience is mainly 
a history of the Western Church, and, as I say, 
it seems to me foolish to deny that in spite of the 
appalling un-Christianity of so much of our west- 
ern life there are in the bosom of the Church in 
Europe and America stores of Christian experi- 
ence which can be of help as the Church in India 
grows and as her experience widens and deepens. 
I believe, or I should not stay in India, that the 
missionary has a mission in India now, and I 
believe that that is recognized by many of the 
ablest and most thoughtful leaders of the Indian 
Church. Increasingly the great things will be 
done not by him but by those whom he has come 
to help, but for men and women of the right tem- 
per and spirit there is an unequaled field of ser- 


vice, and service of a peculiarly Christian kind, 
in India today. 


How It Affects Us 


You ask for some specific suggestions for the 
Student Movement. I am afraid my very brief 
visit to America is too far away for me to have 
any title to offer you definite suggestions. I will, 
however, make a few. They will be obvious. In 
the first place, let us link up the study of mission- 
ary work with the knowledge of the foreigners 
within our own ranks. Nobody would pretend 
that an Indian student in New York or Chicago 
is in all respects typical of India. He is not—any 
more than the American student in Chicago or 
New York is in all respects typical of America. 
But there will be plenty of people anxious enough 
to discount the Indian student. I urge that those 
who think of coming out to India as missionaries 
should not lose the opportunity of making Indian 
friends. They will find it an invaluable spiritual 
preparation. I use the word “spiritual” ad- 
visedly. Secondly, read and study about India— 
which includes reading missionary books but 
does not stop there. Read books written by 
Indians about India, books written by non-Chris- 
tians about their own religions, books about the 
economic side of Indian life, books about Indian 
history, religion, and culture. Thirdly, it is im- 
portant to get the most accurate, realistic, genuine 
account from the mission boards that you can 
possibly get, with regard to the work to be done. 
I do not mean simply an insistence on individual 
posts. That is rarely possible, and is in any case 
relatively unimportant. What is needed is a clear 
conception, on the part of the possible Volunteer, 
of the situation to which he is to go and the kind 
of work he is needed to do. Lastly, let me urge 
that we need instructed and discerning Chris- 
tians, and that nothing that the Student Move- 
ment can do can be of so great value as the effort 
to send out men and women who know both by 
theory and practice what Christianity is, who 
have the humility to know how little after all 
is what they have learned, and who are ready 
to enter sympathetically into the minds of those 
to whom they go because they are sure of the uni- 
versal touch of Christ. 


To Our Readers 


The Editorial Committee of The Intercollegian welcomes 
communications from its readers, including discussion of articles 


in this issue, 


Those who hope to have letters printed will re- 


member the austere limitations of space and write very concisely 
and (if possible) within 200 words. 
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Starting [he Day Right 


By William M. V. Hoffman, Jr. 


HERE are times when it is easy to be 
high-minded, to pray, to think well of 
our neighbors, to let go spiritually and 
come in contact with realities greater 
than ourselves. While listening to a 
great preacher, at some particularly impressive 
service in church, or under the spell of a revival 
meeting, we may find ourselves lifted above 
the natural plane, and raised in the _ spirit 
to contemplate joyfully mysteries which formerly 
only irked us, longing as never before to pray 
from our hearts, and to attain to the knowledge 
and love of God. There are also times when all 
these activities are unusually difficult, when the 
spirit limps, and the claims of God on our souls 
seem faint or even unwelcome. For many of us, 
the first few minutes of each day constitute one of 
these periods of spiritual depression, and it is the 
purpose of this short article to discuss some prac- 
tical ways of turning this depression into profit, 
and of starting the day right. 

First, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
we do not necessarily pray best when we feel most 
moved to prayer, or when it gives us most pleas- 
ure. If we shoveled coal only when we felt like it, 
we should spend an uncomfortable winter. So 
the man who prays only when he is inwardly im- 
pelled to it is in danger of spiritual frostbite. 

Let’s face the fact, then, that when we wake 
in the morning we may well feel less like prayer 
than at any other time during the day; and then 
let’s force ourselves at that instant when we first 
open our eyes to turn our thoughts Godward. The 
form doesn’t matter—whether we say the Lord’s 
prayer, or a simple thanksgiving for our preserva- 
tion through the night, or an appeal for grace to 
realize God’s presence with us. What matters is 
the effort made in the face of our natural instincts 
to do otherwise, and the sincerity of our inten- 
tions. (Don’t be fooled by the argument that 
such and such a religious practice is unnatural. 
Every virtue you have that amounts to anything 
has been won by a conflict with your natural im- 
pulses; it is much more natural to break all the 
commandments in the decalogue than to keep 
them). The important thing is to form the habit 
of functioning spiritually at once, before a com- 
fortable bed and a pleasant drowsiness have time 
to convince us that we are only “human animals,” 
and we think wearily, “what’s the use of praying 
anyway.” 

That’s a beginning only, of course, but it’s a 
good one. Now for a bold suggestion. Would 
it involve any extravagant amount of self-denial 
to promise ourselves that the time from our first 
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waking till we are dressed belongs to God, and 
that during that time we will rigorously shut out 
distracting thoughts or day dreams? It is quite 
possible to pray successfully while taking a 
shower, and even the “daily dozen” may be in- 
dulged in for the greater glory of God. “And 
here we offer unto Thee, O Lord, our selves, our 
souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
living sacrifice unto Thee.” That’s our ideal, in 
the words of the Book of Common Prayer—not 
prayer in a watertight compartment of life, but 
lives in which every act will be a worthy form 
of prayer. Certainly St. Paul urged us to “pray 
without ceasing’; and the saints of history ex- 
emplified the result of taking the injunction 
literally. All of us, however, can make the time 
before breakfast, ordinarily wasted, the most 
precious hour of the day for the strengthening of 
our souls, and so used it will bear fruit abundantly 
in our serenity, thoughtfulness and happiness 
throughout the day. 

Surely, though, we need some time, at least, 
on our knees, when with mind and body and spirit 
tuned to an attitude of humble devotion we can 
thank God for His mercies, praise and worship 
His glorious majesty, and ask of Him forgive- 
ness for our sins, and grace to follow in the foot- 
steps of His only Son, Our Lord. We ought to 
be thoroughly awake in order to pray well, and 
many will find that to take a shower and slip on 
a few clothes before saying our prayers is a better 
plan than to attempt them when we first get out 
of bed. Besides, in winter the room will be some- 
what warmer, and common sense tells us that we 
cannot pray as we ought when we are physically 
uncomfortable. 

Suppose we decide that we can spare ten min- 
utes in the morning for concentrated prayer. If 
that is the case, be honest with yourself, and with 
God. Look at your watch, and stay on your knees 
and force yourself to pray whether you like it 
or not. Does this offend your sensibilities or seem 
unthinkable? If so, it is because we do not realize 
that prayer is a difficult art, and requires for its 
mastery as much work and concentration as any- 
thing else. 

Secondly, if we have set aside ten minutes, let 
us listen six and pray four. The practice of 
alert, humble and expectant listening for the will 
of God is one too often neglected; yet nothing else 
is so efficacious in giving reality to our prayers. 
If we try this period of listening every morning, 
it will not be long before certain things in our 
lives will make us very uncomfortable, and it will 
gradually dawn on us that some things must be 
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radically changed if we are to know God, and ac- 
complish the work He has for us to do. Generally 
it is self-will in one form or another that spoils 
our prayers. Nothing so quickly cuts at the roots 
of merely mechanical prayer; and many men have 
come for the first time to face the sin in their 
own lives that acted as a barrier between them- 
selves and God when they spent five or ten min- 
utes silently and reverently listening in His 
presence, 

These few hints scarcely scratch the surface 
of the vast topic of prayer—which is, after all, 
the most sublime subject we can consider, since 
it is the science of communion with God and the 
realisation of our sonship. Its consideration here 
has been entirely from the individualistic stand- 
point. Let us not forget to balance this with the 
fulfilment of our corporate duties. Just as at 
birth, which was intensely individual from our 
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point of view, we came into a human family, sco 
by baptism we were born into the great family of 
Christians; and we can no more ignore the Church 
than we can ignore our mothers. Good intentions 
will scarcely cover our lack of allegiance when 
Our Lord so clearly said: “Do this.” The cor- 
porate privileges and obligations must claim our 
most earnest and prayerful attention. 

Truly “the spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” We need discipline, regularity, and 
strength of purpose if we are to show forth in 
our lives that we are “members of Christ” and 
“inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven.” But 
we are launched on no uncertain quest, no search 
for buried treasure, of whose very existence we 
are not sure. For those who persevere in prayer 
can count on their reward, not in some distant 
life beyond, but here and now. 


The Universal Day of Prayer 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16th, 1924 


ROLLOWING close on the meeting of the 
General Committee at High Leigh, Eng- 
land, comes the Call of Prayer for 
November 16, 1924. Representatives 
of the Christian students of thirty-five 
nations gathered at High Leigh for council and 
prayer. The Call reflects the situation they 
faced. 

High Leigh was the third meeting of the Gen- 
eral Committee since the war. At Beatenberg, 
1920, and Pekin, 1922, God manifested His will 
for our Federation work through the impelling 
drive of post-war circumstances. It was clear 
beyond all dispute that, in the face of famine, the 
Federation must embark on European Student 
Relief; in the face of China’s spiritual need, on a 
Conference in China; in the face of world con- 
fusion, on an endeavor to find the will of God for 
Christian students concerning international and 
interracial relationships and 
concerning war. The direc- 
tions on the sign-post were 





greater clearness about our common aims—but, 
with it all, a far greater uncertainty about what 
our policy should be. 

In the face of these multiple needs we acknowl- 
edge with shame the many opportunities which 
we miss through lack of faith and courage, and 
the sin and shortcoming which mar our best ef- 
forts. Overwhelmed with the sense of our own 
utter inadequacy amidst this tumult of insistent 
demands on the Federation, we are conscious of 
one supreme need: that God will unveil to us His 
mind concerning our life and His will concerning 
our work. 

“Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord; and by Thy great mercy defend us 
from all perils and dangers of this time; for 
the Sake of Thy Only Son, Our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” Amen. 

“Lord, grant that we may never seek to 

bend the straight to the 
crooked, that is, Thy will to 


Services ours, but that we may ever 
writ large; we could not bend the crooked to the 
choose but see, and we have For Ust IN ASSOCIATION MEETINGS straight, that is, our will to 
walked the path marked out OR CHURCH SERVICES ON THE Thine, that Thy will may be 
for us, albeit with stumbling ; done and Thy Kingdom 
and hesitating feet. Day of Prayer, November 16th come.”. Amen. 


But now, as the 
settles down after the war, 
there are no such distinct 
signs. High Leigh shows us 
much to encourage—a more 
eager and sacrificial partici- 504, 347 
pation in Federation work 
by all the Movements, a 


Madison 


world (oe service for use on the Day 

of Prayer has been prepared under 
the auspices of the Council of Christian 
Associations. This 
tremely helpful in planning appropriate 
Association meetings or church services. 
The service may be obtaired from Room 
Avenue, New York. 
Price, 15 cents the copy. 


NOTE: The above is an ex- 
cerpt from a four page leaflet 
which is being sent out by the 
Student Department to all local 
Associations, as a call for the 
Universal Day of Prayer which 
is annually observed by the 
World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation. 
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Student Association Problems at Buffalo 


How provide a larger number of competent supervisory secretaries, work- 
ing through some unified plan, decentralized so as to work most effectively within 


each natural geographical area? 


The Complex Situation Which 
Creates the Problem 


\ "HEN the National Council at Buffalo con- 

siders the future of the Student Associa- 
tion Movement, one guiding principle above all 
others ought to determine its decisions—‘How 
can the spiritual life of the local student Associa- 
tions be most effectively served?” The delegates 
who arrive at these decisions ought to have no 
concern except that of making every provision 
which human wit and foresight can devise, to 
guarantee to the local Associations the fullest op- 
portunity for their free development; to conserve 
and make available for their use whatever may 
be of value in the experience of the Movement’s 
historical development or of Associations in other 
parts of the country; and to facilitate their 
growth into that kind of interdenominational stu- 
dent movement which is capable of meeting the 
moral and religious need of the colleges and uni- 
versities in which it exists. 

There is no question but that the local Associa- 
tions are being served far less effectively at pres- 
ent than they have a right to expect. Their rela- 
tions with each other through the supervisory 
agencies which they have created are not such as 
will build up most surely their common life, or 
bring to mind most vividly the vision of the high 
task to which they have been called, or most 
naturally foster the zeal and provide the skill for 
realizing it. 

That vision is nothing less than mediating to 
an entire campus the Life of God, as known in 
Jesus Christ. Never was there more need of 
clarity in regard to this central objective. Never 
was this objective more difficult to realize. There 
are many adversaries, and these have grown in 
wisdom and strength far more rapidly than the 
Associations. 

What are some of the tendencies in the aver- 
age student Association field which make the posi- 
tion of the local Associations increasingly difficult 
if not precarious, and which demand the formula- 
tion of a policy by which they can be served more 
effectively and faithfully by the Movement as a 
whole? 

1. First, there is the enormous increase in the 
size of the student bodies with which the Associa- 
tions have to deal. The policies and methods ade- 
quate in 1900 for an Association on a campus of one 
thousand are absolutely inadequate when the same 
student body has increased to ten thousand. The 
majority of the Associations need the help of the 


best thought that the entire national Movement can 
produce if they are to visualize the character of the 
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task which new conditions have imposed upon them, 
and prepare themselves to accomplish it. We are at 
the parting of the ways. Other student societies 
are springing up to help meet the religious needs 
of these vast numbers. Is the Student Association 
Movement to be worthy of its ideal as an adequate, 
comprehensive, campus-wide movement, or is it to 
degenerate into being one of a number of competing 
societies ? 

2. There is, further, the marked tendency towards 
specialization in institutions of higher learning. 
These institutions are now differentiated rather by 
the type of education which they represent than by 
the geographical area in which they happen to be 
located. The students of two great state technical 
schools in different parts of the country have very 
much more in common than the students of either 
one of these schools have with a small arts college 
in their own state. Experience that has been gained 
by traveling secretaries in supervising one type of 
institution is surprisingly useless when another type 
is concerned. 

3. There is the amazing increase in the complex- 
ity of student life. The Association was formerly 
one of a very few student organizations. Now there 
are scores of others monopolizing the time, captur- 
ing the interest, and claiming the loyalty of even 
the Association members themselves. A thousand 
“activities” encroach upon them, and divert their 
energies. All sense of proportion has temporarily 
disappeared. The values inherent in being an assist- 
ant manager or “heeling” the college daily, are 
usually judged greater than those that are to be 
found in work for the Association. 


4. The general moral tone of the colleges and 

universities is not high enough, and is not informed 
or inspired in any sense to a degree commensurate 
with the increase in their enrollment or the growth 
of their endowments. The responsibility for this 
rests in large part upon the Associations and upon 
the supervisory agencies which have failed to make 
available to the Association adequate secretarial 
assistance. 
5. But the most baffling adversary of all is a 
certain conception of religion which seems to be 
forming among students. This conception is partly 
a result of the trend of our civilization; partly a 
result of the method and spirit of our educational 
system. It really has very little in common with 
religion, though it pretends to conserve all the 
values of religion. In a word, it is a view of life 
which interprets salvation in terms of bodily or 
community sanitation. Sport as such is nearer the 
center of the devotional life of vast numbers tha: 
any God who might be discovered through Jesus 
Christ. Their interest is in the world of sense— 
since they are not sure whether there be another. 


The Associations are by no means alone in 
tackling these problems. In recent years, the 
larger denominations have become keenly aware 
of their responsibility for relating students to the 
fellowship of neighboring parish churches during 
their term of residence at the universities. This 
is as it should be. However, there are varying 
interpretations current in regard to the respective 
functions of the Associations and the denomina- 
tional representatives, and this has caused need- 
less duplication of plans and waste of energy. A 
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satisfactory adjustment depends solely upon the 
presence of men of good will who can discriminate 
between the needs of students which can only be 
met in the worship and teachings of a normal con- 
gregation and those needs which can best be 
served by a campus-wide interdenominational re- 
ligious society in which student initiative and 
student responsibility are determining factors. 

Meanwhile, the student Associations are con- 
fronted with conditions which clearly demand the 
application of the best thought, the use of the 
richest experience, and the manifestation of the 
deepest devotional life that can be made available 
to them on the part of the whole Association 
brotherhood. The necessity is laid upon the Stu- 
dent Associations of reinterpreting their task, of 
restating their policy, and of rediscovering the 
Will of their Lord for them. 

This they are determined to do. But call to 
mind the character of the Associations which are 
confronted with this gigantic task. They have a 
fleeting membership which invariably disappears 
as soon as it is trained. They are guided by cab- 
inets composed of students whose life is an in- 
cessant struggle against being engulfed by the 
distracting and competing interests referred to 
above. Of the approximately seven hundred As- 
sociations, only one hundred and seven have full 
time employed secretaries. Among the remainder, 
at least two hundred are in areas where they can 
expect at present little or no help from traveling 
secretaries. And yet the Associations are ex- 
pected to provide the future leadership of the 
Christian forces! God forgive us that their needs 
have not more completely dominated the char- 
acter of our thinking and planning. 


FRANCIS P. MILLER. 
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SHOWING PHENOMENAL GROWTH OF THE STUDENT ASSO- 
CIATION’S CONSTITUENCY AND OF WORK BY THE CHURCHES 


The Chief Problem 


«VERY delegate to the first meeting of the Na- 

a ° ° - ° . 

tional Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations meeting in Buffalo in December 
should inform himself concerning the questions to 
be settled there affecting the Associations in the 
colleges, seminaries, and universities. Every 
delegate, for these questions affect not only the 
student Associations themselves, or chiefly. The 
secretaries of the future for all departments, 
foreign and domestic, should come out of the stu- 
dent classes, so that the highest welfare of the 
Student Department is a concern of the entire 
National Council. How to promote this welfare 
of the college Associations is, therefore, at the 
very heart of our whole task at Buffalo. We have 
a right to expect that every delegate to Buffalo 
will ask himself, “What can I do there to make 
the Association’s work in the colleges from ocean 
to ocean more adequate for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom?” 

From this broad and general point of view, 
the chief question is how to provide a larger num- 
ber of competent supervisory secretaries, work- 
ing on some unified plan, decentralized to work 
most effectively within each natural geographical 
student area. Such supervisory secretaries are 
urgently needed for the following reasons: 

1. The amazing increase in enrollment in 
practically all of America’s institutions of higher 
education. The attendance has considerably more 
than doubled in ten years. Since 1890, the num- 
ber of students has increased more than four hun- 
dred per cent. One of the most prominent stu- 
dent pastors in the country, whose parish alone 
includes more than 2,700 students, wrote of this 
situation in 1920 as follows: 

You are reminded that there are at least 500,000 
students in our American colleges and universities— 
a tremendously impressive number—but when you 
study the recent rapid growth of this student body 
the matter becomes still more impressive. In a 
period in which the population of the country was 
growing 68%, the student population increased 
139%, and we are by no means at the end of this 
rapidly accelerating increase, for consider two mat- 
ters, if you will, first of all our high schools which 
pour into these institutions their increasing stream 
of students. In 1870, fifty years ago, there were 
only a few more than 800 high schools in the entire 
country. Now there are more than 14,000. Then 
there were only a few more than 80,000 students in 
all the high schools of the land. Now there are 
almost 2,C00,000 students in the schools. The high 
school population has doubled in each ten-year per- 
iod of the last thirty years. 


I wish especially to call attention to the tax-sup- 
ported institutions for their growth constitutes the 
outstanding phenomena in our recent educational 
history. Let us turn back again fifty years as we 
did in relation to the high schools. Fifty years ago 
there were only a little more than 6,000 students 
in all the tax-supported institutions of the country, 
in 1880 only a few more than 10,000, and in 1890 
a few more than 24,000. Now there are about 
200,000 in these institutions, and in a period running 
about fifteen years, while all other institutions of 
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higher learning have been increasing 100%, the tax- 
supported institutions in number of students have 
increased six hundred per cent. 

Since this address was delivered the total num- 
ber of college and university students has in- 
creased nearly two hundred thousand. This flock- 
ing of American youth to our institutions of 
higher education is wholly unprecedented and of 
boundless significance. But even if we are to 
hold our own in this rapidly multiplying field, the 
Association should have twice as many secretaries 
as ten years ago. 

2. A lamentably decreased number of super- 
visory secretaries. In 1913-14, there were 17 In- 
ternational and 19 state secretaries. Today there 
are 8 International, 13 full and part time state 
secretaries, and 4 joint (state and regional) sec- 
retaries. On the very face of it, this meagre num- 
ber is wholly inadequate to deal adequately with 
the pressing questions in this rapidly increasing 
Association constituency. The British Student 
Movement, with a field numerically about the size 
of our New England field, after cutting its staff 
for financial reasons, has more supervisory sec- 
retaries than we have for the whole country. 

3. Rapidly growing work for students in the 
churches. The enhanced interest shown in their 
own churches by each of the leading churches is 
a very encouraging sign. As several denomina- 
tions promote their work at a given university, 
not only in the churches but also on the campus, 
there are raised many questions which the Asso- 
ciation should help answer. Many of the leading 
university presidents are telling us that the 
stronger the church work in a college community, 
the more place and need there is for the right 
type of interdenominational work, which the 
Association promotes. Dr. James C. Baker, 
Chairman of the Advance Program Commission, 
and pastor for Methodist students at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently said: 


Inasmuch as I stand here as one who has been at 
work representing the Church for sixteen years in 
one of these centers, I am glad to express my opin- 
ion that we cannot do what ought to be done in 
these centers apart from the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. I do not think of the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. as set over against the 
work of the churches, but the churches do certain 
things in relation to their particular groups as sep- 
arate denominations, and then the churches, acting 
together through the Y. M. C. A.; for, are we not 
when we consider ourselves as a Y. M. C. A., the 
churches at work together, attacking that part of 
our problem which we cannot attack satisfactorily 
working as separate units. 


Since 1912, the student work of seven leading 
denominations has increased more than four hun- 
dred per cent. Several of them have national 
student organizations, employ traveling secre- 
taries, publish magazines and are planning to 
hold national, as well as regional and state con- 
ferences. In Texas alone, one denomination em- 
ploys eight local and traveling student secretaries 
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in addition to local pastors. The Association 
needs to strengthen its own work in order that 
it may go forward in co-operation with the Church 
representatives in a great forward movement for 
Christ. 

4. To deal with the problems created by the 
rise and growth of certain other student move- 
ments and organizations. Some of these have ap- 
peared because of the very success of the Asso- 
ciation; some because the Association was inade- 
quately doing things that by its comprehensive 
purpose it should have been enabled to do; others 
have appeared because a spirit of “revolt” has 
been thought to be in itself a good thing. One 
feature of these new tendencies or movements, is 
the desire for the “new,” a suspicion of “institu- 
tions” and a demand for “unshackled” expres- 
sion. Practically, these have meant traveling sec- 
retaries, budgets, magazines, conferences, etc., 
which often mean overlapping, waste and divi- 
sion. If we are not to see in the student world 
a reduplication of the “unhappy divisions” in 
Protestantism, the comprehensive and unifying 
work of the Associations should be immediately 
strengthened, and that in the only way such 
strengthening can come, by the release of a larger 
number of contagious kindling personalities. 

5. The remarkable development among _ stu- 
dents themselves of a consciousness of partnership 
in a united national movement. This is typical of 
our times. During and since the war there has 
grown up a new interest in national affairs. Stu- 
dents debate national questions. In athletic and 
other student competitions and relations, most of 
the dealings are now on an intercollegiate basis. 
“The Big Ten” and its counterparts in all sections 
illustrate the sectional and intersectional way stu- 
dent thought and life now moves. Within the 
Association it was but natural that this ““Move- 
ment” consciousness across a whole nation should 
express itself in the Council system. These state, 
field, and national councils, drawing each year 
now thousands of the very ablest of the nation’s 
students into a knowledge of the Association’s 
principles and an eager participation in the Asso- 
ciation’s world-wide service, are the most signif- 
icant development in two decades. It has abso- 
lutely limitless possibilities for the entire Asso- 
ciation Movement. It means new life and a con- 
stantly renewed and enlarging leadership. 

What are the characteristics of this movement, 
expressed in these Councils, which many thou- 
sands of the best and ablest students now have 
a deep interest in, and concern for? First, it is 
fired by that devotion to the Person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which from the first, has been the 
chief mark of the Association Movement, as it 
has been of the Church itself. Again, it shows 
a readiness for fellowship advantageous to it and 
to other classes of men and boys. In this day, 
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vi- HOW THE STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS HAVE ORGANIZED THEMSELVES 
‘Id — a , ; 
in when Christian students are impatient of class gram Commission: 
ne divisions of any kind, there is a widespread ex- 1. The National Council of Student Associa- 
ly pectation that this interclass relationship may tions is profoundly impressed with the necessity 
ch be continued and at the same time that freedom for more effective secretarial supervision of stu- 
i will be found within the Association for those dent work. We sense that the past system of 
| adaptations of organizations which may facilitate dual relationship of International and State Com- 
and evoke the fullest spiritual resources in the mittees to local Associations, has unfortunately 
“ student Associations. Again, there will con- worked lamentable injury to the development of 
ce tinue to be the participation of both youth and _ the strongest student work in many parts of the 
a experience in seeking and expressing the truth field, apparently through past inability, indiffer- 
wg as it is in Christ, with no artificial cleavage find- ence or unwillingness of some state committees 
a ing a place between the two groups involved. or groups of state committees to make adequate 
na Once more, and because the student Associations provision in their respective budgets for the co- 
ol exist in the atmosphere of free and earnest in- operative development of the local Associations 
1S. quiry, characteristic of the universities, the Move- in these areas—or on the other hand perhaps, 
ae ment will continue to encourage students to a_ to the precedents and prejudices denying the 
= fearless and unbiased search for “the mind of International Committee any adequate substitute 
me Christ” in relation to the pressing social, inter- provision. In view of the reports of the Advance 
a ' national, and interracial problems of our day. Program Commission (authorized by the Atlan- 
AK This, then, in briefest outline, is the remark-_ tic City Convention and believing that the situa- 
te, able movement of tens of thousands of the “think- tion revealed by the studies of the Commission is 
mm ing youth” of the nation which God in His pro- one which demands the most earnest attention of 
as vidence has raised up under the auspices of the the National Council, we most urgently recom- 
ns Association. Will the National Council, as it mend: 
“4 i meets at Buffalo, recognize its debt to Him, for His (a) a the National pe rye © a - 
li- 2a darchi . . ag P alta « atti the supervision of student work authorizec 0 
a0 leadership in the past, and take an attitude of review, and as may be necessary to supplement, 
. broadminded statesmanship in providing for ade- the study of student supervision carried on by the 
SO quate secretarial leadership in the future—ade- Advance Program Commission and to recommend 
on- “ee . “2 rz within six months to the General Board and to 
quate because sufficient in numbers, and unified the several state or interstate committees con- 
to deal with a unified movement? cerned, a practical plan or plans for more ade- 
nt. DAVID R. PoRTER quate secretarial supervision for student work. 
ou- | . ; , (b) That this Commission thoroughly investigate the 
The National Council Proposals experiments in student supervision in the South- 
ave ayeiggay : } : age west and New England which are unified and 
- is HE National Council of Student Associations, based on the full cooperation of the state and in- 
ord at its annual meeting which has just closed terstate committees with the International Com- 
JEU s s ; : - mittee, which have the advantage of including 
the at Chestnut Hill Academy, adopted the following supervision according to types of institutions, and 
. it proposals, to be submitted to the National Coun- that the Faye nee = the attention of the other 
: r —— 3 , v . . fields to the desirability of experiments in super- 
ws | cil at Buffalo. It should be bor ne in mind that vision equally adapted to the needs of the Asso- 
and these proposals grew out of consideration in all ciations within their respective fields. 
av. the regions, at the request of the Advance Pro- 2. This National Council does not propose any 
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interruption of work in the states where, under 
the plan of a state student secretaryship, the 
work is developing in a reasonably progressive 
manner; but in view of the serious situation 
which now exists as regards secretarial super- 
vision in certain sections of the country, we 
recommend that the present student staff be im- 
mediately increased as follows. [The resolutions 
proceed to review the needs of the country, region 
by region, and recommend enlargement of staff 
according to their needs. ] 





Students of a Nation Possessed 
By a Dream 


F people took all their ideas about institutions 

and relations with each other from the institu- 
tions and customs we already have, what sort of 
a place would the world be? Each generation 
would grow up into the niches 
occupied by the generation 
ahead of it, accepting the inven- 
tions we have with persuasion, 
and listening with tolerant 
staidness to a few social leaders 
who should harangue them, but 
marching on directly from youth 
into maturity and an assump- 
tion of the existing points of 
view. You and I who are young 
would be thrown into affairs so 
fast—fast as such things are 
done in this swift-moving coun- 
try of fast that we 
should then and always be occu- 
pied with doing and never have 
time to think of thinking. What 
sort of a place would the world 
be then? 

What sort of place? It would 
be America in the twentieth 
century—except for the colleges. 

College is a place of ever 
renewing beginnings. We can 
achieve for ourselves a certain 
detachment, a certain tolerance 
that. will allow us to follow enlightened leadership. 
Do not we, who once thought that the New Eng- 
land industrial system, the mid-western banking 
system, the prevailing mining and railroad sys- 
tems of the country were God-given—do not we 
listen to our instructors in the social and eco- 
nomic sciences when they question these things, 
and think again? 

What a power we have! After our four years 
of exposure to this idealising, what if we carried 
it out, even a very little of it, into our work-day 
jobs? Doesn’t it thrill you to think what might 
be? Further, what if we tried Jesus Christ? 
What if we studied with Bruce Curry and 
“Sunny” Elliot into the iconoclastic teachings of 
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GORDON CHALMERS 


the Nazarene to find the new principle of His life 
which scorned the pharisaic “‘foot-notes?” Here 
We are—seven hundred and fifty thousand of us 
—comparatively free to bend our energies to a 
bigger thing, for few of us have people dependent 
on us. We are unattached. For our brief time 
in college we can afford to try out a few of the 
implications of Jesus’ way of life without risk- 
ing more than our own skins. 

What if we should experiment with this Chris- 
tian principle? What if seven hundred fifty thou- 
sand of us should join hands in this one thing? 
We are of many races and of many temperaments 
and interests, and we shall inevitably live and 
act differently, but what if we agreed on just this 
one project—that we would experiment with 
Christian love? 

Other people have tried that with varying suc- 
cess. Many of them have been sidetracked from 
the principle on to some little, 
corrupted implication. Most of 
them have failed to keep to- 
gether, for the ways of living 
this principle have separated 
them and even made them ig- 
nore the Christian way of broth- 
erly love so far that they have 
ceased loving each other. They 
have forgotten that the funda- 
mental of Christ is pretty simple 
and easy to agree upon. They 
have quarrelled like little chil- 
dren over “how it shall be 
done.” 

sut what if we undergradu- 
ates should keep together? The 
working out of this startling 
way of life may lead us in differ- 
ent directions. Some of us have 
already cut off on a project or 
experiment of our own. But al- 
Ways we have the common hu- 
manity and the one Leader 
whose principle of love to God 
and fellow man we know. 

Shawmus O’Sheel has a poem 
in the Oxford Book entitled “He Whom a Dream 
Hath Possessed.” He sings of the man who is 
carried on through things that were formerly dun 
and commonplace, finding them heaven itself 
through the inspiration of an idea. 

What if this dream took American under- 
graduates: “If a man would follow Me, let him 
deny himself’’—let him look through the eyes of 
God, someone has said; let him see from a world 
point of view; let him live and love with the 
universe—could a dream like that possess us? 

GORDON CHALMERS 
Chairman, National Council of 
Student Associations. 
Brown University. 
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Two Points of View 


I. THE PROPOSALS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS ARE ESSENTIAL 
TO MORE ADEQUATE SUPERVISION. 


II. ADEQUATE SUPERVISION IS PRACTICABLE APART 
FROM THESE PROPOSALS. 


i. 


'™ HERE is of course no bit of Association work 

or any other type of Christian work which is 
being done with all the efficiency and effectiveness 
that those most devoted to it would like to see. 
Those who are devoting their lives to a particu- 
lar field of service through an organization are, 
and should be, the first to admit and seek to ana- 
lyze the defects of that organization, and to en- 
deavor with devotion to the service, which is al- 
ways larger than devotion to an organization, to 
overcome those defects. It is in this spirit of 
seeking more effectively to challenge college youth 
with the life and teachings of Jesus that many of 
us in the Student Department come earnestly to 
request this first National Council of the Brother- 
hood to make certain provisions for its work in 
the colleges and universities. 

The Student Y. M. C. A. of America has criti- 
cal days ahead. Nowhere is unrest more apparent 
than in our colleges. This is partially due to 
that intangible but none the less real spirit of 
revolt from the control of custom and tradition 
inherent in the present generation, which has 
seen such a colossal upheaval of civilization. It 
is partially due to that loss of faith in old religious 
ideas which must inevitably accompany the re- 
sorting to scientific attitudes of mind and methods 
of study in the realm of religion. This article is 
not meant to prove the presence of unrest which 
is apparent to the most casual observers of the 
campus of today, but to preface a plea for a policy 
which some of us believe will enable the Student 
Christian Movement to help guide and mold this 
unrest into a useful constructive force for re- 
building our social order. 

The great need of youth at present is not to be 
controlled and taught their place, nor is it to be 
squelched and told they are too idealistic. Its 
great need is to be encouraged to experiment; to 
assimilate the good and true revealed by this ex- 
perimentation and to refuse courageously the un- 
true, no matter how venerable or time-honored 
and deep seated it has been in the past. This en- 
couragement will best come to a movement of 
Christian Youth that is united throughout our 
nation. A national movement in our country is 
tremendously difficult at best. Because of dis- 


tances involving expensive travel and delay in 
communication, it is easy to see how difficult it is 
for our movement to organize discussion and dis- 
seminate the information which must be the pro- 
cess of creating really effective public opinion. 

It becomes ever increasingly difficult to make 
headway toward national unity in our movement 
when the employed and trained leadership of our 
work is not efficiently organized to plan and oper- 
ate as a unit throughout the country. In the first 
place, dual responsibility for student Association 
supervision has actually led to a decrease in the 
number of trained, full-time supervisory secre- 
taries, even during this last critical decade: The 
experience of the seventeen states west of the Mis- 
sissippi, where only six states have had a student 
secretary within the past fifteen years, and for 
an average term of office of only one year and 
seven days, is not exceptional. The Southern 
field of ten states and the Middle Atlantic field of 
seven states have been in nearly as pitiable a 
plight. The gigantic burden of supervision on the 
one regional student secretary allocated to each 
one of these regions has so handicapped our 
Movement’s efficiency in view of recent urgent 
demands, that our Movement is suffering a loss of 
confidence in it on the part of former friends in 
many quarters. Even where states have been 
able and willing to maintain a state student secre- 
tary, there has frequently been the difficulty of 
divergence in vision and purpose which almost in- 
evitably comes where a dual relationship exists. 
A plan to emphasize a certain project throughout 
the student Movement loses much of its strength 
if those responsible for perfecting the organiza- 
tion of such emphasis cannot move as a unit or if 
they are hampered by those not in sufficient sym- 
pathy with that particular emphasis. We be- 
lieve that this lack of sympathy is usually the re- 
sult of insufficient contact with and understand- 
ing of the needs of students, rather than funda- 
mental differences of ethics. The delay and some- 
times inaction which results, necessitates further 
conferences, new plans, repetition in some quar- 
ters, and in the meantime a generation of our con- 
stituency is all too rapidly passing beyond the col- 
lege walls. 


The National Student Council is asking the Na- 
tional Council of the Brotherhood to review and 
continue the former studies of the student Move- 
ment. While this study, which we hope will be 
extremely thorough and impartial, is in progress, 
we would like to have two provisions for our 
work made on the basis of the past experience of 
those of us actively engaged in the work; (1) In- 
creased secretarial supervision under powers 
granted in Article 4: Section 6 of the Cleveland 
Constitution; (2) A unified supervisory agency 
for student work. The second provision which 
we are asking to have made is not a revolutionary 
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one, it is merely asking for our national student 
Movement that which has been deemed essential 


to the effectiveness of the Brotherhood in its 
scheme of organization. Unified supervision wiil 
diminish the difficulty of accomplishing our tre- 
mendously worthwhile portion of the task of 
building God’s Kingdom in three distinct ways: 


1. It will provide the machinery for more ade- 
quately and unitedly planning the work to be ‘ac- 
complished. Where there is the spirit of good will 
and sincerity, conference always diminishes conflict 
and misunderstanding and usually resolves them 
into harmony and unity. 

2. It will increase the probability that men well- 
equipped for the special work in hand will be se- 
cured, because those most adequately trained in the 
same work and most constantly in touch with the 
demands of this work will be given a voice in the 
selection of those secured. 


3. It will facilitate the securing of men qualified 
especially for student work in that the services of 
a single man could be apportioned to larger terri- 
tories than one state where this would be advisable 
as against the prevailing system under dual super- 
vision of maintaining state boundary lines, but 
dividing the secretary’s time between two or more 
departments. This latter system of course has led 
to the securing of just general good fellows rather 
than Student Work Specialists. 

We believe the two provisions requested by the 
National Council of Student Associations are 
within the spirit in which the Cleveland Consti- 
tution was adopted and trust that the National 
Council will feel it wise beth to make these pro- 
visions and to provide for the scientific and thor- 
ough study of the Student Department’s needs. 


E. B. SHULTZ. 
Sec., Univ. of Kansas. 


It. 


1. Established standards for determining what 

is adequate supervision. Supervision is an im- 

portant factor in the work of the student Associa- 

tion but not the only factor. What should an ade- 

quate scheme of supervision undertake to provide 

and through what supervisory activities should 

this service be rendered, dividing the same as 
follows: 

a. Supervisory services of a national character. 

b. Supervisory services of a regional character. 

c. Supervisory services that should be rendered 

by an efficient state organization. 


2. The above standards of supervision and 
program of activities in accordance therewith 
should be submitted to the National Cabinet in a 
joint meeting with the National Student Council, 
together with the appropriate sub-committee of 
the new National Council, or whatever body may 
take over the functions of the old Student Depart- 
ment Committee. These standards and the pro- 
gram of activities necessary to reach the stan- 
dards should be considered by the foregoing, es- 
pecially. with reference. to the following matters: 
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a. Whether the outline presented is practical and 
adequate. 

b. As to whether the assignment of- functions 
between the National, Regional and State bodies is 
acceptable to the parties concerned. 

c. Immediately to devise ways and means by 
which our National body may more adequately meet 
those responsibilities that clearly devolve upon it, 
in its relation to the National and Regional aspects 
of Student Work. 


3. The foregoing standards and program of 
supervisory activities as regards that portion 
of the work that should be handled by an efficient 
state organization should then be referred to the 
Regional Cabinet for consideration in jcint ses- 
sion with the Regional Student Council. The Re- 
gional gathering should consider the above stan- 
dards and program of supervisory activities in re 
lation to Student Work from the following stand- 
point: 


a. <Any special modification of the national stand 
ards or program of activities that may be necess'!- 
tated by special conditions pertaining to the region. 

b. Further clearance as to division of responsi 
bility as outlined between the region and the sev- 
eral states. 

c. A consideration state by state as to how these 
standards could be met and the program of super- 
visory activities called for be carried out in each 
state. 

d. A consideration of the necessity of combina- 
tions between states where states are unwilling or 
unable to assume their full responsibility for state 
supervision. 

e. Making provision for appropriate follow-up 
method on the part of the regional staff to assist 
the various states in the discharge of their obliga- 
tion. 


4. There should be a meeting of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee of each state organiza- 
tion, together with the State Student Council and 
a representative of the Regional Staff. This meet- 
ing should consider the national, regional, and 
state standards of supervision and program of su 
pervisory activities with a view to the following: 

a. The approval of the division of responsibility 


between the State and the Regional and National 
agencies. 

b. The assumption of responsibility for carrying 
out the program and maintaining these standards 
within the state. 


ce. The devising of the definite plans by which 
the result called for in the standards set up and 
the program of activities may actually be secured 
in that particular state. If in the regional group 
an understanding has been reached recommending 
joint action between two or more states, this plan 
of joint action would here be brought up for ap- 
proval. 


5. General Suggestions: 

In each of the foregoing steps it would of 
course be understood that whatever legal action 
is required by the governing bodies involved, any 
further steps would depend upon such appropri- 
ate action being taken. ‘ 

The above procedure avoids prejudging the 
merits of any of the various proposals for the 
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carrying out of a program of supervision Na- 
tionally, Regionally, or by a state. Since there is 
no unanimity of opinion in the brotherhood nor 
conclusive experience upon which to base an opiti- 
ion as to a strictly uniform plan of secretarial 
procedure it will doubtless be found necessary to 
leave to the various governing bodies involved the 
privilege of choosing between the varicus plans 
for secretarial assignment, national, regional and 
state. The National Council has not yet deter- 
mined what its national machinery will be nor its 
scheme of staff organization. Each of the state 
organizations will in turn determine the staff pro- 
cedure under which it will undertake to render 
the service agreed upon. 

Careful consideration needs to be given in con- 
nection with each of the above steps as to the 
basis of financial support of the student work. 

PHILO C. DIX. 

State Secretary of Kentucky. 


Inadequacy of Present Supervision 
of the Student Associations 


N the light of the failures of the present plan 

of supervision, and with a deep consciousness 
of the need of a unified and simplified plan, it is 
time that wé face the facts squarely with regard 
to student supervision. If the Student Associa- 
tion of the United States is going to do its work, 
it is quite obvious that the forty-odd movements 
existent at present should combine into one great 
movement. The present dualistic system is a 
hinderance to progress. It is cutting across the 
main purpose of student work. It seemingly 
binds the hands of those who should be about the 
Master’s business. 

The fault is with the system. Surely we will 
not allow ourselves to be bound by the limitations 
of a system which may be changed through serious 
thought and earnest prayer. It would be wrong 
to assume that people in student work are satis- 
fied with the status quo. There are men through- 
out the country who are anxious for a unified 
movement through which a greater work may 
be done. 

It is in the pursuit of truth, with a desire for 
harmony and unity of purpose in the work of 
building the Kingdom of God among students of 
the world, that the following considerations are 
presented which demand a restudy of the present 
plan of supervision in student Associations: 

a. The existence of parallel and seemingly 
competitive advisory agencies. 

b. The difficulty involved in creating national 
student movement consciousness in view of the 
existence of forty-four state movements and one 
general national movement, both unrelated ex- 
cepting through strong personal friendship exist- 
ing between national and state leadership. 


c. Students get their idea with regard to our 
“over-organization” from our dual plan of super- 
vision. 

d. Much time and money is wasted through 
conference for clearance and understanding be- 
tween state and national committee people and 
secretaries that would be unnecessary in a more 
simplified and unified plan of supervision. 

e. The theory of final state responsibility leads 
to many joint visits of state and national sec- 
retaries to local associations where, under a uni- 
fied plan, the visit of a single man might be suf- 
ficient. 

f. In completing the processes for a thorough 
democratization of our student Movement, the 
present plan forces us to build on the basis of 
geographical Association divisions, rather than 
on the basis of student need or the homogeneity 
of student groups. 

g. Last year only thirteen states employed 
state student secretaries. More than three hun- 
dred student Associations were dependent on the 
student department for such specialized help as 
the state committees concerned felt to be essential, 
and the strength of the student department 
forces made possible. During the past ten years 
more than one-half of the states have all the time 
been without state student secretaries. 

h. Of the thirteen states employing state stu- 
dent secretaries last year, not more than half of 
them have been consistently governed by a policy 
calling for able, well-trained, state student leader- 
ship. Excepting for Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, most of the states which employ able stu- 
dent secretaries have been in the Central Region 
where, through many clearance conferences, 
some of the practical results of unified work have 
been achieved. 

i. In the case of the other state committees 
that have employed student secretaries at any 
time during the past ten years, their leadership 
in the student field has been for the most part in- 
effective, either because of the lack of an adequate 
policy, or owing to the willingness of some com- 
mittees to take the most available man for state 
student work, regardless of his equipment for the 
position. 

j. The philosophy and budget method under- 
lying dual supervision has made it extremely dif- 
ficult for adjoining states to combine in the em- 
ployment of a man to specialize as an interstate 
student secretary. Freedom to make such com- 
binations in order adequately to serve the entire 
American student constituency seems imperative 
at the present moment. 

k. For years many state committees have de- 
signated as a part time state student secretary 
some other member of the staff. Experience sug- 
gests that this scheme not only fails to meet the 
“eal needs of the student Associations, but tends to 
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shut them off from the kind of specialized service 
which would be possible under a more unified 
plan of supervision. 

1. The dual plan makes difficult, if not impos- 
sible, the setting up and carrying out of an ade- 
quate set of standards with regard to traveling 
student movement representatives. 

m. The existence of forty-four policy-making 
bodies compromises the student Associations in 
their relations to other national student move- 
ments, especially the new church student move- 
ments. 

n. The present plan cuts the nerve for a union 
of all of the seven hundred student Associations 
in the great crusading enterprises for the exten- 
sion of deeper understandings of the Christian 
way of life. 

MUNSEY 8. GLEATON 
Student in Y. M. C. A. Department, 
Yale Divinity School 


National Consciousness in the Stu- 
dent Movement—An Historic 
View 

HE rising tide of national consciousness is 

the most significant single fact in the life of 

the American Student Movement. With it 
is coming, for the first time, some comprehension 
of the meaning to international life of the union 
of students of the world (through national move- 
ments) in the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation. 

It is one of the best evidences of the complete 
integration of our Movement with other aspects 
of the American educational system. This is an 
hour of wide horizons in the field of education. 
In the early life of our student Movement, the 
educational communities in which we did our 
work enjoyed a limited fellowship with neighbor- 
ing institutions, but wider contacts were not 
necessary, or possible. Today they are both pos- 
sible and imperative. 

In its own development of national conscious- 
ness, the student Y. M. C. A. has both influenced 
and been influenced by the environment in which 
it worked. It achieved a basis for world-wide 
study, fellowship and influence long before more 
than the beginnings had been made for this in 
the field of educational theory and practice. To- 
day, however, educational changes are taking 
place in such kaleidoscopic fashion that our use- 
fulness as a Movement seems largely dependent 
on the way in which we make our adjustments 
to the new situation. 

National consciousness is not a new thing in 
our Movement’s life. We are the product of it. 

tegardless of any obstacles this consciousness 
has been continually finding dramatic ways of as- 
serting itself. The history of the last decade is 
a series of such assertions. 
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The twenty-five students representing twenty- 
two colleges in eleven states, who knocked at the 
door of the Louisville International Convention 
in 1877, demanding that the Y. M. C. A. create 
an intercollegiate department and appoint a 
national secretary for college work, established 
an inspiring precedent for national intercollegiate 
action. They represented more than half of the 
colleges in which there were Y. M. C. A.’s at the 
time. 

The Louisville Convention, in creating an inter- 
collegiate department and in authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a “corresponding secretary for the 
colleges” who should appoint in each state an 
assistant secretary and “define the duties of 
these assistants” provided a national basis for a 
student Y. M. C. A. movement. 

During the first decade of the movement’s life 
the Associations increased from less than fifty in 
number to nearly two hundred and fifty. So 
great was their influence, that Professor Roswell 
D. Hitchcock spoke of the student Y. M. C. A: as 
“the great fact in the life of the colleges.” This 
expansion was wholly due to the genius displayed 
by Luther D. Wishard, the pioneer college secre- 
tary, in adhering to the instructions of Louisville, 
and of the Baltimore Convention in 1879, which 
even more explicitly entrusted the leadership of 
this work to the International Committee. 

Under Wishard’s leadership, no influence, aside 
from his personal visits, was so influential as the 
state conventions in extending student work. By 
1888 more than a thousand students were partici- 
pating annually in the discussions of the student 
sections of these conventions. Student work was 
stabilized and extended through them and be- 
cause of Wishard’s personal responsibility for the 
programs of these college gatherings they became 
channels for the development of movement con- 
sciousness and the exchange of national exper- 
ience. 

The Y. M. C. A. dual supervisory system was 
never “born” but, like Topsy, it “just growed.” 
It was the product of the necessities of a rapidly 
expanding movement in its pioneer period. The 
Grand Rapids (1899) and the Buffalo (1904) res- 
olutions attempting to define relationships be- 
tween state and international committees were 
evidences of growing recognition on the part of 
Y. M. C. A. leaders of the kind of supervisory 
system that the movement’s necessities had 
created and of heroic effort to preserve its ad- 
vantages and mitigate its evil. Whether or not 
the Cleveland Constitutional Convention solved 
more successfully these problems will be deter- 
mined by the interpretations put upon the new 
Constitution at the National Council meeting in 
December. 


During the entire period of Wishard’s leader- 
ship the state Associations were committees 
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created by the International Committee acting 
under the instructions of the successive Interna- 
tional Conventions. This meant that the entire 
work of the Y. M. C. A. was nationalized so far 
as policy making was concerned, but decentral- 
ized, for promotion purposes, into state centers 
for propaganda and counsel. 

During the last few years of Wishard’s leader- 
ship the power of the state conventions as propa- 
gating centers for student work waned. Students 
were demanding wider and less distracting op- 
portunties for sharing experience. God’s answer 
was found when there assembled at Mt. Hermon, 
in July, 1886, under Wishard’s and Moody’s lead- 
ership, 251 students from ninety colleges in twen- 
ty-two states, for the first summer student con- 
ference. This marked the beginning of not only 
the greatest training and evangelizing center for 
the student Movement, but of what Richard C. 
Morse has well called the “conferential agency of 
supervision.” These conferences have tremend- 
ously multiplied the influence of the student 
Movement’s meager supervisory forces, and have 
become the kindling centers of movement con- 
sciousness. The International Convention, recog- 
nizing the indispensable place they had in the 
expansion and deepening of the Movement’s life, 
have insisted that the convention’s national 
agent, the International Committee, be responsi- 
ble for their programs. 

The little group in the midst of this first sum- 
mer student conference whose prayers and work 
led to the volunteering of one hundred out of 
that conference of 251 for the foreign missionary 
service is another vivid demonstration of the 
consciousness of the possibilities involved in na- 
tional student solidarity in the adventures of the 
Kingdom. 

Out of this group came the most internationally 
minded Christian that this generation had seen. 
John R. Mott, the young Cornell student, had 
recently been brought into a vital Christian faith 
and experience, because of student Movement in- 
fluences on the Cornell campus. Two years later 
he accepted “for one year only” the national lead- 
ership of the Student Y. M. C. A. Movement of 
North America. In this leadership he combined 
in a way rarely equaled, the gifts of the prophet, 
evangelist, and towering world leader. 

For two decades Mott was the personal embod- 
iment of the Movement’s national consciousness. 
It was a period of nationalization that probably 
had in it more of democracy than any contem- 
porary social or religious institution. It was 
much less autocratic and paternalistic than edu- 
cation itself. 

The brotherhood’s confidence in Mott’s leader- 
ship was so great that successive conventions 
authorized the expansion of.the national student 
Staff to the limits of the possibilities of financing 
the work. The student movement trebled in size 


and dynamic religious power. Expansion of stu- 
dent supervisory forces was imperative. But 
since conditions and polity made impossible a de- 
centralized national force, expansions and decen- 
tralization of student supervisory forces had to 
be sought through the state committees. 

The state student secretaryship begins just be- 
fore 1900. By 1902 five states were employing 
state student secretaries. Five years later when 
E. C. Carter was asked to assume responsibility 
for the national direction of student work, thir- 
teen states were employing state student secretar- 
ies, exactly the number employed in 1923-24. 
During the last fifteen years the number of states 
employing state student secretaries has varied 
annually from ten to twenty. A few state com- 
mittees, notably Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, have had 
state student secretaries for most of the time 
during the past quarter century. 

The rise of the state student secretaryship 
brought to the Student Movement the same prob- 
lems faced by the Association movement at large 
in the Grand Rapids and Buffalo resolutions. 


That the Student Movement has come through 
this difficult period with its unity unimpaired, is 
primarily due to the splendid Christian fellow- 
ship that has existed during the last twenty years 
between State and National traveling student sec- 
retaries. 


During the last decade however, there have 
been a series of important factors in the life of 
the student Movement, which have been forcing 
the Movement to a reconsideration of its funda- 
mental basis for unified supervision. All of these 
forces have joined to demand a type of unification 
which rested not merely on the good will of indi- 
viduals, but which was a part of the policy of 
the movement itself. These forces are so fam- 
iliar to INTERCOLLEGIAN readers that they need 
only to be indicated in order to have their sig- 
nificance clear. 

First, the growth of the locally employed stu- 
dent secretaryship has made necessary the pro- 
vision of training facilities on a national basis. 
Beginning with Lake Forest in 1910, there have 
been carried through a series of national summer 
schools for student Y. M. C. A. secretaries which, 
because of the opportunity for interchange of 
experience, have contributed largely to the de- 
velopment of movement consciousness. Out of 
the summer school at Estes Park in 1913 came 
the initiative for the change to a purpose basis 
of membership. There also arose in this national 
meeting, the first important discussions on the 
problem of democratizing the student Movement. 

Second, in harmony with the rising tide of 
democracy in the educational system itself, stu- 
dents during the past decade have been demand- 
ing an increasing share in the direction of policies 
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of the movement nationally. This constituted not 
merely a revolt against the existing facilities for 
movement policy making, but also represented a 
most inspiring expression of the national inter- 
collegiate solidarity of the Student Christian As- 
sociation Movement. Beginning with the Cin- 
cinnati Convention in 1916, and _ extending 
through Detroit, 1919, and Atlantic City, this de- 
mand found its expression and perfection in the 
establishment of the system of state, field, and Na- 
tional councils. The recent Chestnut Hill meet- 
ing is the most perfect fruitage of this new 
tendency. 

In the midst of this growing demand for uni- 


fication certain determinations have gained 
strength in the life of the Movement: 
1. To be a vital part of the Y. M. C. A. and yet 


to be allowed an increasing degree of freedom for 
national student fellowship and action. 

2. °To achieve a consciousness of national unity 
in the Movement, while avoiding the perils of cen- 
tralization of authority by some plan for decentral- 
izing responsibility for national promotion and pol- 
icy making. 

. To have enough freedom of action so that the 
needs of the Kingdom rather than the policy of the 
Movement may determine the number, tasks and 
geographical or “institutional type” allocation of its 
traveling representatives. 

1. To so perfect the machinery for democratic 
expression and action on the part of student Asso- 
ciations that the constituency of these Associations 
will determine the policies adopted by the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. which vitally concern 
them. 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 


Faculty of Yale Divinity School. 


The Need for Full-Time Specialists 


7 TITLE the writer recognizes that the ten- 

\ dency of student secretaries to be “only” 
student secretaries is unfortunate both for 

them and for the Movement, one must also recog- 
nize that our student work has been and is handi- 
capped by the practice of assigning to the student 
secretary so many other and varied tasks that his 
work among college men becomes incidental and 
intermittent only. I believe that our student sec- 
retaries should first of all be Association secre- 
taries but this does not keep us from giving them 


a fair chance to deliver on the task we have 
assigned them. 
Due to the geographical location of colleges 


and to the fact that the most of our college 
Associations are manned by volunteers only, a 
student secretary cannot be expected to do the 
job if assigned many other tasks. The writer 
was at one time a county secretary and managed 
to keep work going with volunteer leaders in 
twelve points. And the leaders in this field were 
fully as mature and much more permanently lo- 
cated than are students. Why expect a college 
secretary to make good in keeping a vital work 
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going in twenty to thirty colleges unless the major 
part of his time is given to this task? Any scat- 
tered work depending upon volunteer leadership 
will require a maximum of supervision. 

If student secretaries could train men for the 
task and then have them from year to year, it 
would be a different story. But such is not the 
case. The “turn over” is astonishing, an entire 
cabinet changing in two years or at least forty 
per cent of new men each year. A student sec- 
retary told me recently that he got tired of “tell- 
ing the old story” of how to do it to new men 
each year. The story and the task is new to the 
workers but very old to the traveling secretary. 
It is a succession of leaders indeed. What pa- 
tience and what an amount of time this takes 
for training cannot be done just in an officers’ 
conference or at summer conference but must be 
a continuous process as the year wears on. Few 
student secretaries in supervisory work have ever 
felt that they had half a chance to live with the 
men as they faced their task. 

The size and the difficulty of the task demands 
that we do not “play” with it by dropping in oc- 
casionally. Not only the increase in numbers, 
which like a large city makes problems complex 
but the increasing competition is a challenge to 
us. Competition refers to two things: There is, 
first of all, the increasing demands upon the time 
and attention of college men. As in civil life, 
much is going on, some important and some 
otherwise. Woodrow Wilson was impressed twen- 
ty years ago with the demands of extra-curri- 
culum activities when he said that the “side show 
had swallowed up the circus.” This process has 
gained impetus as the years have gone by and the 
college Christian Association which gets its share 
of the time and attention of students is “going 
some.” Witness the many things which one must 
fight against now to get men to summer confer- 
ence, viz.: military camp, summer school, etc., 
etc. This whole thing demands a high-grade, 
well-trained, time-giving leadership. 


3ut there is competition in a way right in our 
own line. The churches, and that’s as it should 
be, are putting great sums of money into college 
centers. We are glad that this is the case as the 
two Christian Associations have “held the fort’ 
for years in these strategic centers. The coming 
of these programs calls for a coordination and a 
readjustment which is a real test of any organi- 
zation. If you have ever tried to show the right 
spirit and to change your program accordingly as 
the things you had been doing alone began to be 
done by others you will appreciate what this all 
means. The next ten years will see a rapid de- 
velopment of this church program but there will 
always be a real task for the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and what a tragedy if we do not 
coordinate and readjust. This calls for a specially 
trained leadership with years of. service and ma- 
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ture judgment. Let us hope that in the larger 
centers, we may have the help of supervisory men 
who know the job. Kids will never pilot us safely 
through this task. 

I was tempted to emphasize the need for men 
giving their life fully to this because of the ab- 
normal atmosphere which really surrounds a col- 
lege, but I hardly dare. To say that the problems 
are the same as elsewhere is not correct. It is 
a special problem and a peculiar field in many 
ways. One who went from the general work to 
a college field and then after seven years went 
back to the “outside world” is fully convinced 
that we need men for college work who while 
they do not “withdraw from the world,” will at 
least enter into the mind of the college com- 
munity. 

It is my hope that in the period just ahead 
when we will rearrange some things in the Asso- 
ciation Movement that we shall recognize the 
facts here mentioned and really tackle this job as 
if we meant to make good on our share in bring- 
ing in the Kingdom in these colleges and univer- 
sities. 

FRED M. HANSEN, 
State Secretary of Iowa. 


Experiments in United Supervision 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


N the days of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps—1918-1919—two secretaries covered the 
entire New -England student field and demon- 
strated certain facts that later were at the 
foundation of the suggestion of a consolidated 

New England work: 
(1) There are natural “circuits” of travel that 


include nearly all the institutions, and that cross 
state lines. 

(2) There are many institutions that have all 
their inter-relations in other states. Colleges like 
Brown and Dartmouth are isolated in their own 
states. The state supported institutions also have 
their common interests and problems. Phillips And- 
over and Phillips Exter illustrate again a relation- 
ship that cuts across state lines. St. Mark’s School, 
St. Luke’s, and St. George’s are in three different 
states. 


(3) The student secretary for the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Committee was constantly dealing 
with student problems in other states, and the New 
England Field Council was the one active body from 
the student standpoint. 


Some two and a half years ago, when the Stu- 
dent Secretary of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Committee resigned, it was decided not to 
appoint a successor for this limited field. Instead, 
the five state committees formed a joint commit- 
tee for oversight of student work throughout New 
England. Each state committee chose members 
to this new committee, and the New England Stu- 
dent Council and the Student Department of the 
International Committee also sent representatives. 
This group came to the unanimous conclusion that 


there should be at the outset two traveling sec- 
retaries. It was further agreed that the unity of 
the whole student Movement would be strength- 
ened by closely relating these secretaries to the 
Student Department staff of the International 
Committee. Each state underwrote a certain 
share of the budget, the same to be remitted to 
the Treasurer of the International Committee, 
who was asked to carry this New England work 
as a special account. The work of the first year 
has been quite satisfactory. 
E. W. HEARNE 
State Secty., Mass. and R. I. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 


| ECOGNIZING an emergency in the student 
field of the Southwest, brought about through 
the rapid increase in enrollment in the schools of 
higher learning; by the possibility of having the 
Association Movement with its four-fold Christian 
program supplanted by a multipying number of 
separate student movements through which stu- 
dents are seeking to give expression to new ideas; 
by a serious reduction in the number of super- 
visory student secretaries during the past few 
years at the very time when the above develop- 
ments are gaining momentum; and the inability 
of the separate states to provide adequate state 
student supervision, the three states of Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, together with the In- 
ternational Committee, have entered into a co- 
operative plan of student supervision with the 
following understanding: 
a. The work to be administered by a joint stu- 
dent committee, fully representative of the cooper- 


ating state committees and the International Com- 
mittee. 

b. That three secretaries be employed, one of 
these to be of mature years and experience to deal 
with the problems of the universities and larger 
colleges; a second to be a specialist on Bible study 
and the third a younger man, not many years re- 
moved from intimate contact with student life and 
thinking. 

ce. That the plan be entered into for a period of 
two years. 


d. That the suggested plan, while cooperative in 
principle and general administration, should not be 
allowed to weaken student supervision in the states 
now employing student secretaries. 


e. That the enlarging and strengthening of the 
student work which should result throughout the 
area, might enable the states at the expiration of 
the suggested period to take over entirely their own 
supervision. 

Many advantages of this plan are obvious. The 
acute problems of many of the universities and 
larger colleges call for the counsel of an experi- 
enced secretary. The three states together offer a 
sufficiently arge field to challenge able leadership. 
Our whole Bible study program needs to be given 
emphasis and guidance. The joint plan makes 
available to each of the three states a specialist 
in the promotion of Bible study. It is important 
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that the Association keep close to student life and 
thinking and a younger secretary on the staff, 
but recently out of the school atmosphere, can be 
most helpful at this point. States unable at pres- 
ent to provide a budget for student supervision 
will be able to have this close supervision at a 
figure within reach. 

Such an extraordinary effort to deal with the 
student problem will challenge and enlist the 
stronger Christian men of our schools; this plan 
will simplify our contacts and relationships with 
church leaders during these difficult emergency 
years; this evidence of a determination to meet 
our responsibility will be a means of discovering 
and enlisting new resources of money and per- 
sonal leadership, as has already been demon- 
strated, which may ultimately be made available 
to our regular Association work. Frequent con- 
ferences of representatives from the three states 
will make possible a systematic attack on the 
problem of the whole field. 

In the thinking of those who have urged the 
adoption of this emergency plan, it has been the 
understanding that each state will eventually have 
its own state supervision. The plan, however, is 
worthy of careful study and reveals great possi- 
bilities which could not be realized through 
separate state supervision. The plan is not bind- 
ing upon any state beyond the two year period. 

F. M. DEERHAKE 
State Sec. of Oklahoma 


Another National Council 
Recommendation 


The National Student Council, meeting at Chest- 
nut Hill, made this recommendation: 


Each state or interstate organization shall elect 
its state or interstate student secretary in case it 
employs one, after approval by the Student Com- 
mittee of the National Council. He shall hold office 
so long as he may be acceptable to both the state 
or interstate organization and Student Committee 
of: the National Council. His salary shall be paid 
by the state or interstate organization concerned. 

In regard to this proposal, H. L. Seamans, State 
Secretary of Ohio, who was chairman of the 
commission at Chestnut Hill which presented this 
report, writes as follows: 

It is an effort to make possible thorough counsel 
regarding the appointment of secretaries, so that 
there will be mutual confidence and understanding 
both on the part of state and national organizations. 
The committee could not bring itself to feel that the 
only final ultimate authority for the conduct of stu- 
dent work in state areas should be entirely within 
the hands of the state committees. It seemed to 
the committee that this was entirely in contradic- 
tion to the very spirit of the constitution itself. In 
other words, that there should be a “give and take” 
of viewpoint—the state organization profiting from 
the national experience and the national organiza- 
tion being helped to see more clearly the pressing 
needs within the state. Not once in either the com- 
mittee or the General Assembly meeting was the 
desire voiced to break away from the general Asso- 
ciation Movement. Several expressed the hope that 
somehow a way must be found to provide super- 
vision for neglected areas and that extreme individ- 
ualism could not and should not stand in the way 
of the bringing in of the Kingdom in these colleges. 





Hopes of the Students from Buffalo 


1. Provision for far more adequate supervision of Student Associations, 


working on some unified plan. 


2. Recognition of the enlarged National Council of Student Associations, 
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selected on principles of proportional representation, as an “Auxiliary 
Assembly,” the Ad Interim Committee of which would become the 
National Student Committee of the Co-ordinating Committee. 


3. The appointment by the National Council of a “Committee on Super- 
vision of Student Work” to review and put into operation within six 
months the proposals concerning the unoccupied supervisory field. 


4. Provision that where state student secretaries are employed they 
should have a status in the student work, through approval by the 
Student Committee of the National Council, similar to that provided 
in Article 7, Section 3, of the Constitution for general state secretaries. 


5. Experimentations in supervision to be encouraged, in all of which, 
however, more attention should be given to providing qualified secre- 
taries by “types of institutions.” 


6. Provision for expert assistance from men who have special contribu- 
tions to make, for example, Professor Bruce Curry in Bible study. 
GORDON CHALMERS 
srown University. 
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The Advance 


HE National Council of Student Asso- 
ciations at its recent meeting at Chest- 
nut Hill Academy had the great value 
of two sets of preliminary discussion. 
First, discussions at all the June Con- 
ferences (based on the “Red Book’’); second, a 
Consultative Assembly which it invited to confer 
with it in September. 

There is printed below a partial Report of the 
National Council dealing with certain questions 
referred to the Field Councils and the National 
Council by the Advance Program Commission. 
The completed report circulated from the head- 
quarters office goes as a striking challenge to the 
officers and members 
of all Student Associa- 
tions across the coun- 
try. 





The Student Associa- 
tion should afford an 
opportunity to all men, 
both as individuals and 
in this group relation- 
ship, to find for them- 
selves what the Chris- 
tian Way of Life is. 
If it would lead men to 
a genuine faith in God 


enable them to discuss 
and experiment in all 
areas where there is 
honest difference of 
opinion. On questions 
on which a single con- 
viction has been reached 
it would join with other 
groups in making those 
conclusions operative. 
Questions of class dis- 
tinction and war might 
represent the former; 
student honor and law 
enforcement the latter. 


living centers 


Search and Experi- 
mentation 


Under the conditions 
which confront the 
group and the individual with the necessity for search- 
ing out for himself “the mind, spirit, and the method 
of Jesus” the Association is called upon to do a type 
of Christian social engineering in the colleges for 
which it has not as yet had adequate experience and 
for which it has not developed appropriate tech- 
nique. ... The National Student Movement, then, 
should definitely experiment in Christian social en- 
gineering in certain selected centers, and the local 
Association should experiment generally in its own 
institution. 

This attitude of experimentation which will run 
through our Association work will find expression in 
the activity of local Associations as they deal with 
campus problems. It should also be apparent as local 
groups address themselves to wider problems involv- 
ing the social responsibility of students. 


Four Pressing Problems 
Of the four problems which follow, as recommended 


to the local Associations as most vital at this time 
for consideration in the prayerful attitude of experi- 


“Our fine plan of tolerant, open- 
minded experimentation, considering 
as we shall, world problems in the 
light of the best information avail- 
able, will be as “sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals” without this cen- 
tral, impelling, personal power from 
Christ. It must be sought and prayed for personal 
through Christ it must for. We must not limit the search 
to the individual soul but extend it 
so that in associating others with us 
we may experience the power of 
group prayer in our lives and in the tion, considering as we 
conduct of our work. 
values of this group search for 
spiritual power can best be conserved 
and spread by the formation of 
prayer and Bible study groups in the 
on and near the 
campus.”—THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF THE STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


Program Page 


menting for a discovery of the Christian way of life, 
a given Association will probably pick one upon which 
to lay special emphasis. Fellowship in working 
through this one question among many directions of 
spiritual outreach will bring home to us the deep 
significance of the spiritual power which is at the 
same time the reward of and the motive for this 
searching of the Christian way of life. Faced with 
one of the following four problems we will inevitably 
be turned to a search for power through prayer and 
Bible study: 

Civic RESPONSIBILITY 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

INTERRACIAL RELATIONS. 


The Central Need for Spiritual Power 


In our attempt to develop this new experimental attitude 
in searching out a Christian solution to one of these 
problems we leaders of the 
Association must admit a 
lack of spiritual power and 
concentration in our own 
lives. We need as well to 
search for the mind, spirit 
and method of Jesus. Our 
Association leaders should 
evaluate their activities 
afresh, putting first things 
first, and they should reso- 
lutely find time themselves 
to include in their daily 
program a definite period 
meditation, 
prayer and Bible study. 
This is the very heart of 
the program of advance. 
Our fine plan of tolerant, 
openminded  experimenta- 


shall, world problems in the 
light of the best information 
available, will be as “sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cym- 
bals” without this central, 
impelling, personal, power 
from Christ. It must be 
sought and prayed for. We 
must not limit the search 
to the individual but ex- 
tend it so that in associat- 
ing others with us we 
may experience the power 
of group prayer in our lives 
and in the conduct of our 
work. The great values of this group search for spirit- 
ual power can best be conserved and spread by the for- 
mation of prayer and Bible study groups in the living 
centers on and near the campus. The program of the 
Association should not be considered as complete until 
such groups are active in every dormitory, fraternity or 
rooming house where students live. 

This searching for the mind, spirit and method of Jesus 
requires an intimate study of the record of His life. We 
must know Him first hand. The Association should com- 
plete its program of experimentation in the search for 
the Christian solution of one of these four problems of 
social outreach by a strong emphasis upon prayerful Bible 
study. The “Bruce Curry method” of Bible study has been 
found effective and the National Student Council heartily 
urges the local Association to employ it in the year 1924- 
1925. Four pamphlets by Prof. Curry, “Jesus and His 
Cause,” “Facing Student Probelms,” “Testing Jesus’ 
Way,” and “Questions About Jesus’ Way,” will aid in 
using this method of study. H. S. Elliot’s “How Jesus 
Met Life Questions,” and Arthur Rugh’s “Jesus’ Measure 
of a Christian” will also be of value. 


The great 
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Advance Program Bulletins 


The first of a series of Bulletins growing out 
of the Advance Program Commission are an- 
nounced as follows: 

FORCES AFFECTING STUDENT FAITH. 
Ready Nov. 15. 
FINANCING A LOCAL ASSOCIATION. 
Ready Dec. 1. 
THE ASSOCIATION’S POLICY OF FOREIGN MIs- 
SIONS. Ready Dec. 15. 
A PoLicy or LIFE WORK GUIDANCE. 
Ready Later. 

Please order at once. Price, 15 cents a copy. 

Room 504, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Correspondence 


How the National Council Looked to 
An Old-Timer 


DEAR EDITOR: One of my fondest hopes for the 
Student Department has been to see the accent 
placed on the “student.” I had always felt that 
the secretaries were a necessary evil, and just 
plain “evil” when they insisted on occupying the 
center of the stage constantly. 

Imagine my feelings of satisfaction when I 
attended the National Council meeting at Chest- 
nut Hill this fall. My fondest hopes were real- 
ized. The students were running their own 
Christian Movement, with the secretaries in the 
background, now and then offering a word of 
advice. 


To be sure, mistakes will be made, actions will 
be taken contrary to the past experience of the 
older secretaries, but Christian leaders will de- 
velop and new truths will be brought to light in 
a way that was never possible in the good old 
days. And, after all, is not that the purpose of 
the Student Christian Movement? 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERMAN A. LUM 

Penn State ’09. ‘ 


How It Impressed a Budding Parson 

DEAR SIR: The September meeting of the Na- 
tional Council was one of marked importance. 
During its sessions an “Advance Program”—not 
in the abstract, but in the concrete—was mapped 
out, and what’s more, definite plans were formu- 
lated for its promotion in every part of the land. 
Earnest sincerity and friendly feeling, coupled 
with the atmosphere of deep spirituality, could not 
help but deeply impress on the minds of the mem- 
bers that they were engaged in a task truly to 
make the will of Christ more effective in human 
society and spread the Kingdom of God through- 
out the world. The willingness of the students 
to accept greater responsibilities in furthering the 
Christian Movement among students was amp‘e 
proof that the council members felt that our 
civilization must be redeemed spiritually, and 
that the best way to accomplish it was to make 
the Student Y. M. C. A. more spiritual in its 
character. 





Sincerely, 
WILLIS D. MATHIAS 
Central Theol. Sem. 





meetings and efforts? 


ferences throughout the country. 


of them: 
G. SueRwoop Eppy 
A. BRUCE CURRY 
J. Stitt WILSON 
ALLYN K. FOSTER 
FRED B. SMITH 
Georcrn IRVING 





What Are You Planning? 


\ HAT are you planning on your campus this year by way of special 


As announced in one of the spring issues of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
a larger group of able men than ever before are offering their services 
for all or part of this year for special work on the campuses and in con- 
They stand ready to help you in evan- 
gelistic campaigns, in Bible study institutes, in small group meetings, in 
conferences and retreat leadership, and in personal work. Here are some 


For further suggestions and information about dates, expenses, etc., 
communicate with your field secretary or with Henry P. Van Dusen, Room 
504, 347 Madison avenue, New York City. 


CANON E. S. Woops of England 
FE. STANLEY JONES of India 
KIRBY PAGE 

HeNRY P. VAN DUSEN 

ERDMAN HARRIS 

PATRICK M. MALIN 
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| The Clash of Color; Making a Personal Faith 


——and other Books 


THE CLASH OF COLOR. By Basil Mathews. 

Missionary Education Movement. $1.25. 

A daring book is this—tackling the world-round 
race problem in 169 pages. Only a brilliant brain 
and pen could succeed; but Basil Mathews has 
both. There are a few little flaws of fact or in- 
ference, but in the main it is a work of art, clean- 
chiseled, vivid, convincing. Of all the recent 
books about race, I would choose this for Amer- 
ican students. 

In the ordinary sense it is not cyclopaedic. How 
could it be in such brief compass? No statistics 
dizzy the eye, and no prosy appendices nettle the 
busy reader. Yet in mass of information it is 
cyclopaedic. But the mass is concealed in the 
concrete, picturesque phrases which etch the 
facts more deeply than figures could possibly do. 

The book should shock us provincial Americans 
into realizing that the race problem is “the su- 
preme feature in the world landscape today and 
it lies right across the path of the onward trek of 
mankind.” It should also knock out of some of 
us the crass half-truths of Stoddard’s “Rising Tide 
of Color.” 

It is because Mr. Mathews knows most of the 
race problems at first hand that he can so vividly 
picture them. The white-yellow, black-white, 
Hindu-Moslem situations are described in their 
settings and the momentous issues at stake are 
made clear. After each of these has been passed 
in review, they are summed up in an arresting 
chapter, “The World Team,” which opens with a 
description of the football team of the American 
University at Beirut, composed of Turkish, 
Armenian, Persian, Egyptian, Greek and Syrian 
lads, all playing “for the team.” And he 
observes: “The need of the human race is for a 
World International Team. 

I hope that in a second printing the author 
will deal more fully with the race situation across 
the Pacific, for even though it is at our doors and 
in part on our own shores, there are few Amer- 
icans who begin to grasp its fateful possibilities. 

GALEN M. FISHER 


CHINA’S CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY. 
By Lucius C. Porter. Missionary Education 
Movement. Cloth, 75c; paper, 50c. 

This year in their foreign mission courses the 
churches are studying China and a most interest- 
ing group of texts have been provided for read- 
ers of various ages. This particular book is for 
adults. Its author was born in China, had a bril- 


liant record in college and university in this 
country, has for years been a missionary in China, 
and recently while on furlough was Professor of 
Chinese at Columbia. He represents the approach 
of the modern missionary and does it well. Here 
is no pillorying of the faults of China, but a 
warm appreciation of its peoples and their cul- 
ture. Here, too, is a sympathetic but sane and 
well-balanced picture of the China of today. Here, 
moreover, is a necessarily brief but stimulating 
account of what missions have done, and of the 
different types of problems which the Church 
faces. The book deserves a wide reading in stu- 
dent as well as in general church circles. It 
speaks well for the open-minded and progressive 
spirit abroad in our denominations that this book 
can go out with the official imprimatur of one of 
their official agencies. 
K. 8. LATOURETTE 


MAKING A PERSONAL FAITH. By Bishop 
William Fraser McDowell. Abingdon Press. $1. 
I do not know, nor can I adequately judge, how 
profoundly impressed would be those readers of 
this book who do not know and love the Bishop, 
and who do not hear his heart-warming voice 
as they read, or see his wonderful smile lighten- 
ing and making beautiful his words. I think even 
they could not help but feel the depth and warmth 
of his personality as he stands before the students 
of his Alma Mater, forty-five years after his 
graduation, sharing the riches of his heart and 
life—his faith that has come to mean so much to 
him that he must tell of it to those younger sons 
and daughters of the college he yearns over. 
Though the book is almost wholly about faith, it 
is a living and livable faith. There is no attempt to 
“make a creed for Christendom.” It’s a gospel 
he is interested in. Constantly, patiently, inevit- 
ably, triumphantly, he leads us back to Jesus 
and His faith—to the fact of His faith, the 
reasons for His faith, the method of His faith, 
the glorious manner of it—its power in “char- 
acter, work, and relationships” (one is reminded 
of that trilogy of President King’s so akin to it: 
“character, influence and happiness’’!), its out- 
come and product, and finally its continuity, the 
demand it makes for eternity and everlasting life 
to finish its perfecting work in mankind. Again 
and again your “heart hammered” and you wanted 
to shout for joy with the Bishop as you discovered 
with him what faith is and can be in this day 
of days. “If you have any red blood in your 
veins,” he cries, “if you really mean it when you 
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wear your colors, fling your love of safety, your 
cowardice, and your petty fears to the winds, 
and go out to get the kind of faith that will make 
you Christlike men and women. You will get it 
by getting Jesus Christ, and by letting Him per- 
fectly get you.” 

You feel, as you read, that the Bishop speaks 
with authority. REX BELL 


THE MAKING AND MEANING OF THE 
BIBLE. By George Barclay. Doran. $1.75. 
This book is a popular presentation of the re- 

sults of the research of scholars concerning the 

origin and meaning of the Bible. It is written 
for those who desire to “know something about 
the modern view of the Bible.” It states that the 

Bible is a book relating the religious experience 

of a race and of that branch of the race which 

founded Christianity; and that we are not to find 
in the Bible accurate history or science, but 
rather the thought and life of a people who were 

God-centered. The popular difficulties with Gene- 

sis and Jonah and their great messages, the 

various sources and manuscripts of the Bible, and 
the primary place and function of the prophets 
in Israel’s history are shown in their true light. 

Three chapters are devoted to the New Testament 

and they tell of the circumstances which caused 

Paul to write his letters and what he tried to 

accomplish by them; of the writing of the synop- 

tic gospels, and of the fourth gospel, which, after 
stating the arguments simply, the author holds 
was written by John, the beloved disciple. Mr. 

Barclay’s book will be very helpful to Christian 

workers who have open minds but who lack 

theological training. 
LAWRENCE H. FRENCH 
Rutgers College. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN IN- 
DUSTRY. By James S. Myers. Doran. $2. 
Here is a work for the actual or prospective 

manufacturer or manager of Big Business. Others 
will enjoy it, but to one who is earnestly search- 
ing for light upon the vexing problems of human 
relationships in industry this book will prove re- 
warding. 

The first three chapters vividly portray the 
problems. “The courts declare the contract rela- 
tion between employer and employee is the rela- 
tion of master and servant.” “This is the law of 
industrial relations upon which modern capital- 
ism is built” and it is this relationship that in- 
evitably causes trouble. 

Chapters four and five are devoted to the tech- 
nique of employee representation. The author’s 
study of more than a thousand plans leads him 
to divide them into four groups: (1) those that 
give advisory powers only; (2) those that pro- 
vide for arbitrating points of dispute between cap- 
ital and labor; (3) those that place duly elected 
employees upon the board of directors of the com- 
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pany; (4) those that in addition to numbers two 
or three recognize and deal with labor unions. 

Chapters six and seven give interesting details 
concerning the actual operation of several suc- 
cessful plans of employee representation. One 
could wish that even more space had been de- 
voted to these actual experiments. The next 
three chapters state the results in efficiency, edu- 
cation, religion and morals that one may reason- 
ably expect when both Capital and Labor honestly 
attempt to work as real partners in the industrial 
enterprise. The closing chapters are prophetic. 

W. H. TINKER 


BARON PAUL NICOLAY. By Greta Laugens- 
kjold; translated by Ruth Evelyn Wilder. Dor- 
an. $1.60. 

Here is the life-story of a nobleman who de- 
voted his whole being to making Christ real in 
the experience of men. Spurning a life of ease 
and pleasure on his beautiful estate in Finland, 
he spent most of his years in long journeys and 
among the students of Russia. 

Students who are interested in the record of a 
pioneer, literally surrounded by obstacles, will not 
be disappointed in this biography. Filled with a 
passion to share with others his experience of 
Christ, Baron Nicolay worked as a country evan- 
gelist, distributing tracts and Bibles, visiting 
prisons in Siberia, and eventually resigning his 
post in the State Department of Russia in order 
to give all of his time to building the Russian 
Student Christian Movement. This important de- 
cision was reached as a result of the visit of Dr. 
Mott in 1899. He was not discouraged when only 
two or three students could be enlisted in a Bible 
circle; the opposition of police to announcements 
of evangelistic meetings drove him more fre- 
quently to prayer. He gathered about him a little 
company of faithful followers, some of whom 
have survived the fires of persecution and are 
today the leaders of the Russian Student Move- 
ment. 

“Keep an iron grip on the Morning Watch,” was 
his advice to students, and his much marked 
Bible is evidence that he followed this advice. 
His biography states that “he sought a life with 
one purpose, one road, and one heart;” “he 
opened up new vistas in the world of the spirit.” 
Suffering under the terrific strain of the war, he 
wrote to Dr. Mott: “God is ploughing Russia and 
Finland; that is a sure sign He intends to sow.” 
“God is our refuge and strength,” he read, from 
the forty-sixth Psalm, to the little company gath- 
ered about him when his estate was under bom- 
bardment. 

“Death to Paul Nicolay was a sailing out onto 
a sea of great opportunity and privilege,” writes 
his intimate friend Robert Wilder, whose daugh- 
ter has rendered a distinct service in translating 
this inspiring sketch of one of God’s noblemen. 

CHARLES D. HURREY 
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An Impression of 
“Chestnut Hill” 


\ is desirable in the 
verse in which it functions, the 
Student Movement moves. A consid- 
eration of the main issues at Chest- 
nut Hill, in the light of their begin- 
nings, indicates that a _ surprising 
amount of water has gone under the 
bridge in the last two and a half 
years; i. e., since the first meeting of 
the National Student Council at Yon- 


living uni- 


kers, N. Y., in February, 1922. Na- 
tional conventions, assemblies, and 
many conferences fall within that 


period: the International Convention 
at Atlantic City in November, 1922, 
with special meetings of the National 
Student Council before and after; the 
first meeting of the Advance Program 
Commission at New York, in Febru- 
ary, 1923; the second annual meeting 
of the National Student Council at 
Yale later in the same month; the 
National Assembly of Student Secre- 
taries at Estes Park, July 1923, in 
connection with which were held meet- 
ings of the Advance Program Com- 


mission and the National Student 
Council; the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Cleveland in October, 1923, 


and the two succeeding meetings of 
the Committee of Thirty-Three; the 
great convention at Indianapolis dur- 
ing Christmas vacation, 1923, followed 
by a meeting of the National Student 
Council and joint meeting of the Na- 


tional Student Council with the cor- 
responding group of the student 
Y. W. C. A.; the Consultative Assem- 


bly of the “four student movements!” 
i, =. © A. ¥. OW. 6. Bas & Ve Ee 
and S. F. C. L. S.) at Delaware 
Water Gap, April 1924. And now 
we have had “Chestnut Hill,” which 
Witnessed not only a meeting of 
the Naticnal Student Council but 
a gathering of members of the Ad- 


THE NATIONAL 
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vance Program Commission and rep- 
resentative secretaries and students 
of the Movement at large. During 
this period has arisen the Council of 
Christian Associations (correlating 
the activities of the two movements) 
and the Committee on Christian 
World Education, both of which have 
published literature that has been 
widely used. Influences of national 
scope were set up by A. Herbert Gray 
(especially the men, women and God 
trend) and by Bruce Curry (a revi- 
talized Bible Study). 

It is an inspiring occupation to 
watch a vague presentiment round 
into the definite form of a clear vis- 
ion, become enriched by study and dis- 
cussion, become disseminated through- 
out the Movement and finally pass 
into the realm of solid achievement to 
make place for new expressions of the 
eternal in the world of time. Where 
was the “Purpose and Basis Issue” at 
Chestnut Hill? Almost unmentioned. 
At Yonkers it received more attention 
than any other three items on the 
agenda. It was the outstanding sub- 
ject of discussion two years ago at 
summer conferences, Field Council 
meetings and special conferences. At 
the National Student Council meeting 
at Haverford, Pa. (immediately pre- 
ceding the International Convention) 
and in the Student Section of the In- 
ternational Convention it received the 
finishing touches and the Convention 
proper crystallized it into official legis- 
lation. Methods of using it to unify 
and invigorate the Movement received 
at first large and then diminishing 
attention in meetings of the National 
Student Council and other groups un- 
til Chestnut Hill, at which point it 
was rapidly leaving the stage as far 
as consideration by nationally repre- 
sentative groups is concerned. 

At Haverford, before the “New 
Purpose and Basis of Membership” 


CHESTNUT HILL 


had passed from the _ discussional 
stage, a mighty successor issued from 
the thinking of a few men and areas 
and took its place as a national con- 
cern—the “Forward Movement Plan,” 
which we know as the “Advance Pro- 
gram,” with its “Commission on Sur- 
vey and Advance.” This commission, 
provided for by the _ International 
Convention at Atlantic City, held its 
first meeting in New York City In 
February, 1923. At subsequent meet- 
ings, mentioned at the beginning ot 
this article, it received extended at- 
tention, chiefly with the view of mak- 
ing the findings of the Commission, 
to the given time, available for imme- 
diate application by the Associations. 
It is still on the stage with many 
“lines” unsaid, as will be shown. 

Probably the outstanding issue be- 
fore the Estes Park Assembly in July 
1923 was the forthcoming reorganiza- 
tion of the general Association Move- 
ment. A sense of need for a rather 
thorough revamping of the organiza- 
tion has long been experienced by 
those with their hand on the pulse 
and the provision of the Movement at 
Atlantic City for a constitutional con- 
vention forced the matter vigorously 
into the consciousness of all. Detailed 
study of the needs of the Student De- 
partment and just what provisions as 
to organization, would most adequate- 
ly facilitate the meeting of these 
needs, was the chief characteristic of 
Estes. It bulks large also in the min- 
utes of the National Student Council 
meeting at Indianapolis and at Chest- 
nut Hill, gaining definiteness at each 
successive consideration. 

The meeting of the National Stu- 
dent Council at Indianapolis (imme- 
diately after the S. V. M. Convention) 
was dominated by the vision of a uni- 
fied student Christian Movement. Dr. 
A. Herbert Gray and the quiet, effect- 
ive work of the C. C. A. were two of 
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many influences leading to this ex- 
pression, Which was brought to a 
white heat by the S. V. M. Con- 
vention. Joint meetings of the na- 
tional student representatives of the 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. were 


held and such radical suggestions were 
made as a fusion of the INTERCOLLEG- 
IAN and the student 


Woman's Pre 88, 


section of the 
Also a tentative plan 
for a consultative gathering of six- 
teen representatives from each of the 
four student Christian organizations. 
These and similar extravagances were 
toned down later but “Water Gap” 
and other good things actually have 
been achieved since, and much more is 
promised before the conception shall 
have run its course as ac mtemporary 
issue, 

Out of such diverse and interrelated 
events and tendencies issued the hot 
pots of Chestnut Hill. 

\ National Convention Next Year 

The C. C, A. was urged to proceed, 
subject to approval by the student 
Y. W. C. A., with preparations for 
a nation-wide convention of men and 
women students during the Christmas 
vacation of 1925. Its purpose will be 


to challenge the student world with 
the complete Christian summons so 
that the “youth movement” of this 


country may not neglect the Christian 
Way through ignorance of an ade 
quate, rounded interpretation of it; 
that the S. V. M. may be free to make 
more distinct than at Indianapolis its 
primary missionary purpose; that 
greater unity may be experienced 
among those with a special unction to 
champion a given partial aspect of 
the Christian Way; and that Christ 
may be flashed vividly upon the con- 
temporary student consciousness. Stu- 
dents are to assume large responsi- 
bility, the and forum 
method widely employed, and 
in general will be so 
planned as to be capable of 
duction on a smaller 
student centers. 

The Council attempted, further, to 
draw together the most valuable and 
timely results, to date, of the survey 
of the Advance Program Commission 
that such results might be immedi- 
ately available to the Associations. 
(Reported on page 29 of this issue). 

A third outstanding action was the 
change in the National Student Coun- 
cil with the recommendations to the 
Buffalo Convention (in December) 
that it become the student auxiliary 
assembly of the new National Coun- 


discussion 
will be 
the convention 
repro- 


scale in local 


cil of the general Y. M. C. A. move- 
ment. Never before since its organ- 
ization at Yonkers have such radical 
changes in the National Student 


Council been contemplated. It is to 
be enlarged from its present nineteen 
members to perhaps ninety, of which 
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as many as twenty may be traveling 
secretaries. The student members 
wi'l be elected according to a plan 
which is a compromise between the 
senate and house of representatives 
plan five men from each _ region 
plus one for each given number in the 
student population in any _ region. 
This fusion of the present organiza- 
tion with the new plan will conserve 
the valuable historical continuity of 
the National Student Council and ful- 
fill the conditions of the new Consti- 


tution from which so much is ex- 
pected. The National Council of Stu- 
dent Associations (as it will be called 


if the Chestnut Hill recommendation 
is adopted at Buffalo) will have more 
definitely legislative and executive 
functions than any previous student 
work group. It will meet annually 
and an ad interim committee, drawn 
from its membership, will act between 
sessions. Provisions for gearing the 
Field Covune'ls into the new arrange- 
ment were also specified. 

The urgent need for improved 
supervision received extensive atten- 
tion, as this magazine fully shows. 

There were other actions taken at 
Chestnut Hill which prove that our 
problems are being faced and our op- 
portunity grasped. The _ present 
writer feels strongly that this gather- 
ing, interpreted dynamically and with 
perspective; i.e., in the light of the re- 
cent past, justifies great expectations. 
It reveals the movement as an in- 
strument capable of being marvel- 
ously used of Ged in impressing these 
pregnant times with His purpose in 
the wor'd. 

Univ. of Vermont. Harry BONE. 


The National Student 
Council Under the 


New Constitution 


Resolutions Adopted at the 
Last Meeting 


N an attempt to make effective the 
provisions of the Constitution of 
the National Council with respect to 





the Student Associations, the Na- 
tional Council of Student Associa- 


tions presents the following propos- 
als to the National Council meeting 
at Buffalo, in December. 
I. THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS. 
The National Council of Student 
Associations recognizes with  satis- 
faction the provision in the Consti- 
tution of the National Council for 


auxiliary assemblies to formulate 
plans, policies, and programs for 
work in various types of Associa- 
tions, and requests the National 


Council assembled at Buffalo to grant 
its approval of the following plan for 
constituting such an auxiliary assem- 


bly of Student Associations. In or- 
der to conserve the great values of 
the Student Council system author- 
ized by the Detroit International Con- 
vention, it is desirable to utilize as 
much of the present system as pos- 
sible. 
We therefore recommend: 
(1) That the present National 
Council of Student Associations b« 
so modified as to fulfill the func 
tion of the authorized auxiliary 
assembly and to this end that it be 
reconstituted as follows: 
(a) That each Field Council shall ar 
nually elect from its area five represent: 
tives to the National Council of Associa- 
tions, and one additional representative fo 


each twenty-five Associations, or major 
fraction thereof in addition to the first 
twenty-five Associations, provided that 

least sixty per cent of the delegates sha 


be students. 
(b) That the 
Council of 
include : 
(1) Two representatives elected by t! 
Preparatory School Committee. 
(2) The members elected by the Fi 
Councils to the Theclogical Sub-Con 
mittee of the National Student Commi 
tee. 
(3) All traveling Student 
providing number of such 
ceed twenty. 
(4) Members at large, not to exceed 
ten to be selected by the National 
Student Committee, (see also Article | 
Section 5 of the Constitution.) 


(2) The National Council of 
Student Associations shall me 
annually. 

(3) The officers of the Nationa! 
Council of Student Associations 
shall be a chairman, two vice 
chairmen, and a recording secre- 
tary. 

(4) That the National Council 
of Student Associations shall elect 
ten of its members (among whom 
there shall be at least one repre- 
sentative from each field, five for 
one year, and five for two years, 
and, thereafter, five for a _ two- 
year term, who, with the addition 
of seven others, appointed by th« 
National Coordinating Committee 
of the National Council, shall be 
appointed by the National Coun- 
cil, under Article IV, Section two, 
to be the National Student Com- 
mittee. This Committee shall con- 
stitute the Executive Ad Interim 
Committee for the National Stu 
dent Council. The members of the 
National Student Committee shall 
become members of the Field 
Council, of the Fields in which 
they reside. 


Il. THE FIELD COUNCILS. 


(1) We recommend that the Na- 
tional Council authorize its National 
Coordinating Committee to recognize 
and empower the Student Field Coun- 
cils as Field Committees on student 
work, responsible for those aspects 
of the national policy and program 
which concern their respective fields 
and for studying their own fields 
with a view to presenting analyses 
and recommendations to the National 
Council of Student Associations, and 


membership of the National 
Student Associations shall al 
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urge the Field Councils 

ay possible.to cooperate with the 

tate Student Committees in their 
respective fields to insure the unity 
nd efficiency of the student work 
1th within the field as a whole and 

a part of the national student 
Movement. 

(2) We further recommend that in 
line with the request and practice of 
certain Field Councils the Field 
Councils be recognized as executive 
committees for their respective sum- 


in every 


mer conferences. 
(3) We recommend that the Na- 
tional Council urge State and Inter- 


tate Committees to strengthen their 
Student Councils and recognize them 
n their respective areas as student 
committees and assist them in coop- 
erating in every possible way with 
their respective Field Councils (in- 
cluding the summer conference func- 


tion) and with the National Council 
of Student Associations. 
III. We recommend that the Na- 


tional Council provide for the above 
plan of reorganization to go into ef- 
fect September Ist, 1925. 


“Chestnut Hill’ Shows 
a Trend 


( PINIONS are. interesting, but 
facts are slightly more convinc- 
ing, especially when it comes to one 
vital question; namely, “What is the 
trend in American college life?” A 
broad hint as to what student leaders 
actually feel on this important ques- 
tion was given at the September 
ber meeting of the National Council 
of the Student Y. M. C. A. held at 
Chestnut Hill Academy. A_ report 
containing eighteen specific sugges- 
tions was presented to this consulta- 
tive assembly by the Advance Pro 


gram Committee. After much. discus- 
sion a straw vote was suggested as 
the best means of ascertaining the 
opinion of the assembly as to the rel- 
ative importance of these suggestions. 


About ten student secretaries and 
some twenty-five national and reg- 
ional student officers made up the 


voting group. Each person was given 
a total of three votes. The ninety- 
four votes cast showed the following 
interesting results: 

First place, 23 votes. <A _ rediscov- 
ery, each for himself, through Bible 
study, of just what the Jesus’ way of 
Life means for each one individually. 

Second place, 15 votes. Personal 
evaluation of myself. Do I, as an in- 
dividual, really count for something? 

Third place, 14 votes. Civie respon- 
sibility, campus, local, state and na- 
tional. 


Fourth place, 11 votes. A change 
in attitude from one of passive accep- 
tance to that of challenge, experimen- 
tation and discovery. 

Fifth place, 11 votes. Interracial 
relationships and my personal respon- 
sibility. 

Sixth place, 10 votes. International 
relationships with emphasis on the 
teachings of Jesus and their applica- 
tion in such cases as war and ecomo- 
mic imperialism. 

Seventh place, 9 votes. 
of boys and boys’ groups. 

Eighth place, 6 votes. Social-in- 
dustrial responsibility with emphasis 
on the relationship of the student to 
the actual producers of our social 
structure. 

Ninth place, 3 votes. General read- 
ing. Tenth place, 2 votes. Church 
relationship. Eleventh place, 2 votes. 
Life consecration. Twelfth place, 1 
vote. Finance. Last place, Tie vote 


Leadership 


0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0. Six points, all stress-, 
ing organizational function and iden- 
tity, not even mentionel! 

To one deafened by the squeak of 
his continual turning on a. mechanical 
pivot, this summary can mean noth- 
ing. But to those who seek to under- 
stand the undercurrent of events, 
“the conclusions of this conference 
(if we may be permitted to quote 
The New Student form a document 
broadly indicative. They show ua 
trend.” 

Chestnut Hill revealed to many 
leaders that the students of America 
are bound together with the youth of 
all the world in a mutual seeking for 
The Ideal, a society based upon the 
facts and needs of human beings, in- 
stead of upon the hates, the greeds 
and the superstitions of ancestors and 
tradition. 

The three vital steps which the 
Council finally proposed as its lines of 
advance are those which must come 
when youth marches forward. The 
point of departure is always the same, 
a change in attitude from one of cow- 
ardly acquiescence, to one of frank 
questioning, experimentation and dis- 
covery. The second step then be- 
comes inevitable; for the dynamic at- 


titude cannot be satisfied without 
careful self-analysis. This in turn re- 
sults in dynamic personalities who 


realize that no organization can ever 
be permitted to crush and solidify the 
progress of the soul. 
Perhaps the Y. M. C. A. undertook 
a big advance when it openly declared 
its principles and aims in such daring 
terms. But then too, it does seem 
fitting and proper that Youth should 
dare to be Christian. 
EARL S. BELLMAN. 
Friends Univ. 





THE “CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY” AT CHESTNUT HILL 








A Student’s Notebook 


As “Balanced Rations” for No- 
vember I recommend: 

THE NECESSITY OF ART. (Doran. 
$3.00). This significant title by Clut- 
ton-Brock, Percy Dearmer and others, 
needs no further approval. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROB- 
LEM. (Doran. $2.25). By J. H. Old- 
ham. The best yet on this baffling 
problem. 

PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
(Doran. $1.75). By J. W. Buckham, 
Showing good philosophy at the Pa- 
cific School of Religion. 

I have scanned a bulletin which the 
National Student Council of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions has sent out to all their Associa- 


tions. Their “National Objective for 
1924-25” is: “We unite in the de- 
termination to live unreservedly 


Jesus’ law of love in every relation- 
ship and so to know God.” 

One member from every eight As- 
sociations is sent to their National 
Council which meets in ten divisions, 
roughly co-terminous with the men’s 
Field Councils. The chairmen of 
these divisions, with about thirty 
others and the national student secre- 
taries, compose the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

I catch 
indications 


in their findings certain 
that in their effort to be 
entirely “democratic” they would 
encourage their National Committee 
to settle beforehand a larger number 
of matters and not expect profitable 
discussions of certain detailed mat- 
ters in an Assembly of 417 delegates 
from 198 Associations. 


“We recommend that the character of the 
program of the Assembly be materially 
changed To this end, we suggest that the 


Executive Committee and the National Stu- 
dent Council be used to free the Assembly of 
the burden of such detailed and organizational 
discussion.” 

In this connection, many believe 
that the proposal for the new Na- 
tional Council of the Y. M. C. A. with 
an annual meeting of sixty to ninety, 
suggests an advance in our task, dif- 
ficult in this broad country, of mak- 


ing a national student movement 
articulate. 

Frank Buchman, Sam Shoemaker 
and Sherry Day have started on a 


trip around the world. I understand 
that they are to make visits in India 
and China. 


One member of the National Coun- 
cil comes from the Southern Branch 
of the University of California and 
after the fire at Berkeley, helped to 
collect $2,000 for his fellow students 
at Berkeley. Before it could be re- 
mitted, the money was stolen from 
his room. Undiscouraged, he went 
out the next dav and got every con- 
tributor to duplicate his gift! 
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Charles W. Gilkey is in India, 
where he is giving a series of ad- 
resses called the “Barrows Lectures,” 
provided by the University of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Gilkey, who is pastor of 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, 
is a member of the National Student 
Committee. a 

At the Harvard Union last spring, 
an afternoon was given to a series of 
addresses on the origins of life. The 
first was by an astronomer, the sec- 
ond by a biologist. I was especially 
interested in these opening sentences 
by Professor Kirsopp Lake, the third 
speaker: 

“It is always a pleasure to listen to em- 


inent scientists, because their words tend to 
dispel an illusion under which the theologian 


becomes sometimes a little unhappy. I have 
sometimes become quite melancholy from 
thinking that theologians are apt to make 


assertions which they cannot fully prove, and 
think that that might be due to theological 
bias, but when I listen to my colleagues I am 
inclined to believe that after all it is merely 
original sin, and that none of us are wholly 
free from it. 


“I notice that both the astronomer and the 
biologist who have spoken to us tonight were 
quite positive in their statements, at the be- 
ginning and at the end of their speeches, 
that they do not know anything about life, 
but they succeeded in providing an hour of 
interesting discourse which tends to show 
that, after all, they have a lurking suspicion 
that they do know something, and therefore, 
speaking as a theologian, who shares in that 
lurking suspicion, I am a little relieved from 
the hesitancy which I originally felt in speak- 
ing on the subject.” 


The Ohio State University Asso- 
cation lost the chairman of its 
Board of Advisors in the death of 
Professor Frederick W. Ives, head of 
the Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment of the University. Professor 
Ives had attended the student con- 
ference at Lake Geneva, from whence 
he went to the meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Society in the 
West, of which he was President, and 
it was on the return trip that he was 
fatally injured in a railroad accident. 
Standing high in his profession and 
universally loved, he will be greatly 
missed at Ohio State. His interest in 
the Association Movement dates from 
his student days at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he graduated in 
1907, and he contributed in no small 
degree to the development of the 
Association at Ohio State, where his 
loss is deeply mourned. 


Blairstown and Silver Bay were 
blessed with “annovncers” who had a 
sense of humor. The followirg by 
Erd Harris is sert us by a school boy 
reporter: “All Faculty, College Dele- 
gates, Officials, Executives, Commit- 
teemen, Chairmen. Envoys, Legates, 
Ambassadors, Heads of Departments, 
Chiefs, Controllers. Guides of Activi- 
ties, Advisors and Chaverones are 
asked to meet at four o’clock, together 
with all those who have been in auth- 
ority. power, positions of influence, 
prominence, importance or favor, 
wielding might, riwht. or wisdom.” 

A “STUDENT MOVER”. 


The Advance Program 
At Yale 


N its fall retreat the Association 

at Yale pledged itself to sup- 
port the past policy of the University 
% &. 6. A 

1. To give undergraduates the best 
opportunity of finding and experienc- 
ing the Christian way of life. 

2. To promote their membership 
in the Christian Church. 

3. To keep their spiritual life 
through Bible study. 

4. To apply Christian 
human society. 

Emphasis for the coming term was 
placed upon the following practical 


ideas to 


program, to the support of which 
every member of both cabinets is 
pledged: 


1. The Eighteenth Amendment as 
a national law and as a university 
regulation, stressed by President An- 
gell, shall be strictly enforced on the 
Yale Campus. 

2. The Honor System shall be car- 
ried out in spirit as well as in name, 
both in the class room and in chapel. 

3. Every possible effort shall be 
made to aid the University Religious 
Council in making a success of the 
daily and Sunday chapel services. 

4. In view of the fact that election 
day is approaching, civic responsibil- 
ity shall be emphasized among under- 
graduates. 

Specific efforts will be made to 
check the use of liquor at the time of 
the chief football games and during 
the fraternity hold-off season. The 
cabinets are giving every encourage- 
ment to such organizations as the 
“Young America” movement in the 
Freshman class and hope to cooperate 
with them. 


The cabinets realize that an im- 
provement in the quality of chapel 
services would remove much of the 
opposition to them. 


As a large proportion of the under- 
graduates are of voting age support 
will be given to the Union and similar 
organizations in their attempt to “get 
out the vote” among college men. 

The Yale News (from which the 
above is quoted), says editorially that 
such a policy: 


. « + courts opposition ard enmity 

spite of the enduring quality of the planks 
laid down. Perusal of the four main articles 
shows merely a resume of the thines fo 
which the Y. M. C. A. is known to stard. It 
is to the special planks that interest is drawn, 
particularly to the clauses dealing with the 
Eighteenth Amendment and with the Honor 


System. In the minds of a large part of the 
university neither of these matters is wholly 
pleasant. Especially in regard to law enforce- 


ment the individual usually fails to go beyond 
his personal interest or desire, wholly over 
looking the fact that the real problem is 
something much deeper and more vital than 
any individual, being in fact a question of 
fundamental importance in the nation’s lif« 
In attempting to bring hore.to a minute part 
of the nation this fact the Association has 
shown courave and pene‘ration, and it may 
be that their action will prove a_ decisiv« 
factor in a bringine of this community to 4 
realization of its responsibilities. 
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Washington Solves a 


Problem 


N outstanding problem at the 
IX University of Washington has 
been in connection with students from 
other lands. There has been on the 
Pacific coast a prejudice against Jap- 
anese which has extended also to in- 
clude practically all Asiatic students. 
On the other hand, the university has 
many features which makes it attrac- 
tive to students from other lands. 
For those who come via the northern 
route we are the first college they 
touch. Also we have the schools of 
Forestry, Fisheries, Mining, Engin- 
eering and Business Administration 
which make an especial appeal to 
students from other lands who desire 
technical training. 

It was a difficult problem to find a 
home in which the increasing number 
might stay. At first we located them 
one by one by calling personally at 
Christian homes that had been listed 
as having rooms for students. We 
did not send the foreign students to 
these places unless we had previously 
made arrangements to receive them. 
The foreign students later wished to 
have access to listed rooms and de- 
sired to seek their own rooms. We 
were obliged to allow them to give it 
a trial but they soon gave it up for 
they learned by experience that in 
many homes and boarding houses 
they were not welcome. 

We now have no difficulty in taking 
eare of all Oriental students desiring 


a home. This has been due to the 
following: (1) Christian people in 
the churches were approached. In 


groups and as individuals they were 
shown the importance of mani- 
festing a cordial Christian spirit to 
these students. (2) Almost invaria- 
bly the Oriental students have proved 
to be men and women of fine char- 
acter, with ideals fully as high as 
those of the average white student. 
(3) We have secured city-wide sup- 
port of Christian groups in giving 
an annual autumn banquet in honor 
of the foreign students who have been 
at the university the previous year 
and of the new students just arriv- 
ing. The foreign students are re- 
sponsible for a large part of the pro- 
gram and make many friends as the 
result of the contacts which this 
event affords. Individual students 
are invited into private homes and 
to churches. 


As machinery for our work we 
have organized the International 
Council, which is made up of the 


presidents of each foreign group and 
of several American and foreign stu- 
dents selected by the Association out 
of its membership. This group has 
selected their own chairman, who last 
year was a student from India. Last 


year, the fraternities had an open 
house for foreign students. Recently 
the chairman of the International 
Council was appointed as a member 
of the senior council. 

C. L. MAXFIELD. 
Univ. of Wash. 


Western America 
Student Convention 


4 O consider vocation and Christian 

service is the general purpose 
announced for the Western America 
Student Convention to be held at Asil- 
omar, Cal. this coming holiday season 
—December 27 to January 3. The 
convention is unique in the sense that 
delegates from eighty colleges on the 
West Coast, including British Colum- 
bia, Hawaii and Mexico, have never 
met on one spot before to consider 
problems peculiar to the Pacific area. 
Somewhat unique also, because the 
major emphasis will be given to chal- 
lenging men to what is termed full- 
time Christian service, yet realizing 
that perhaps one half of the delegates 
will enter general business and the 
professions. Their opportunities and 
responsibilities will be presented and 
discussed in committee reports and 
addresses. 

An executive committee of eleven, 
six of whom are undergraduates, have 
the convention in charge, supported 
by an Advisory Committee of twenty- 
five representing church, college and 
Association interests. 

Five Special Committees will bring 
material for discussion on these vital 
subjects: 


THE WEST COAST 


® INTERRACIAL 
PROBLEM— J. Merle Davis, 


Chairman. 


2. CHRISTIANITY AND VITAL AMER- 
ICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS Norman F. 
Coleman, Chairman. 


8. PRESENT NEEDS FOR MEN IN 
FULL-TIME CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
Charles E. Vermilya, Chairman. 

4. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE—Charles E. 
Chairman. 

5. CAMPUS 


FOR 
Rugh, 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
FULL-TIME CHRISTIAN SERVICE DECIS- 
IONS—E. L. Devendorf, Chairman. 

Sherwood Eddy, Bishop McConnell, 
Francis Miller and James A. Francis 
are among the speakers. 

The Committee fully expects this 
special fellowship of Pacific slope stu- 
dents and friends to prove significant. 
Surely it will afford opportunity (a) 
to discuss West Coast and world-wide 
social and religious problems; (b) to 
see more clearly our relation to all 
Pacific Basin countries; (c) to recon- 
vince ourselves of the supreme im- 
portance of maintaining at maximum 
strength all present Christian impacts 
and preparing for new advances; (d) 
to challenge all at the convention sin- 
cerely to dedicate their lives, whether 
in the professions or in full-time 
Christian service, to making the “will 
of Christ effective in human society.” 
GALE SEAMAN 


The Japanese Pilgrim- 
age Again! 


(A report of the Pilgrimage appeared in the 
October Intercollegian.) 


\ 7ITH the arrival of the T. K. K 
steamer “Tenyo Maru” in San 
Francisco harbor September 4th, the 
first pilgrimage of friendship to the 
Orient came to a successful conclus- 
ion. The group numbered sixteen, 
including the leader, Norman F. Cole- 
man, of Oregon. The members of the 
party consisted entirely of students 
of Pacific Coast colleges and univer- 
sities, located in the states of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and in the terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

As the name implies, the principal 
purpose of the trip was to establish 
more friendly relations and a better 
mutual understanding between the 
students of the two nations. Due to 
the interest taken in the tour by the 
Japanese people and the seriousness 
of attitude on the part of the mem- 
bers of the party, success was ac- 
complished along this line to even a 
greater degree than had been hoped. 

From the moment the landing was 
made on July 5th at Yokohama, the 
party was kept constantly on the 
move, attending banquets, receptions, 
visiting schools, shrines, and tem- 
ples; all the things that would help 
to give an insight into the true life 
of the nation and be helpful in un- 
derstanding the true character of the 
people of Japan. The close co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Y. M. C. A.’s 
of the two countries was evident on 
every hand, for every day was filled 
with a program that was entertain- 
ing, but above all, helpful in reaching 
the goal of the pilgrimage—a better 
international understanding. Espe- 
cially kind were the Japanese gov- 
ernmental officials, who at all times 


looked out for the welfare of the 
group, and in every municipality 
acted, in some important way, as 
hosts. It would be attempting too 


much even to mention the organiza- 
tions, private individuals, firms, etc., 
that acted as hosts at the many places 
that were visited, but in every case 
it would be impossible to overstate 
the hospitality that was accorded by 
them. 

Probably the conferences that were 
most enjoyed by the group were those 
with students of Japanese universi- 
ties. At these meetings discussions 
of the principal problems of college 
life and the relation and responsibil- 
ities of the present college generation 
in international affairs were carried 
on in a frank and open manner. The 
question of the new immigration law 
was discussed most frequently, not 
only in these groups but in practically 
every meeting attended. 

An account of the pilgrimage would 
not be complete without mentioning 
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the reception tendered the group at 
Hawaii. On both the initial and re- 
turn trip, the Y. M. C. A. officials in 
the territory had arranged entertain 
ment for the party in such a way that 
the short time spent at Honolulu was 
filled with enjoyment and inspiration. 

The members of the first pilgrim- 
age of friendship to Japan are unan- 
imous in declaring it a success in 
every manner, and feel that it ac- 
complished its purpose to an unex- 
pected degree. They also feel that 
such a method is the most practical 
and successful way that international 
understanding can be brought about, 
and heartily advocate similar trips to 
our neighbors in the Far East in 
years to come. 

HAROLD P. MILNEs. 

College of the Pacific. 


The Japanese Press Can Speak 
Like Gentlemen—if Congress 
Cannot 


A clipping from The Osaka Mainichi. 


er het tage American college boys, 

led by Professor Norman F. Cole- 
man, were the Osaka Mainichi’s 
guests on Thursday night, when they 
met a number of Japanese graduates 
of American colleges now back in this 
country. Everywhere the party has 
gone, since it arrived in Yokohama at 
the beginning of July, the boys have 
been accorded a_ hearty welcome, 
mostly from the student classes with 
whom they have been holding infor- 
mal conferences anent the immigra- 
tion question. 

It has been an inspiring sight to 
witness the unity of purpose among 
the students of the two countries in 
disagreement. The Japanese students 
very frankly expressed disappoint- 
ment at America’s acting contrary to 
the traditions which had been their 
source of inspiration almost from boy- 
hood. Equally frank and sincere were 
the Americans in expressing regret 
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about the doings of their Congress in 
the matter, when the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement could have attained the re- 
quired object of limiting Japanese 
immigrants. 

The American students were unan- 
imous in recognizing ground for the 
Japanese grievance about the unequal 
racial treatment administered by their 
legislature, and went so far as to 
make definite promise of an attempt 
to eradicate the injustice. At the 
same time, they did not forget to ex- 
plain the actual conditions which gave 
birth to the immigration legislation, 
and begged their Japanese friends to 
exercise patience until a satisfactory 
solution of the vexing problem could 
be found. Their sincerity was best 
proven by their humility. They were 
aware of the fact that, as students, 
they could not exert much influence on 
the moulding of public opinion in 
favor of abrogating the discriminatory 
legislation outright, but, however 
humble their efforts, they are bound 
to have a telling effect if they peg 
away at it. We are quite able to see 
the sense in the above assertions, be- 
cause the moulding of public opin- 
ion in any country takes time, and, 
yet, it is the only way towards a 
realization of the aims of any 
worthy cause. 

With this object in view, we strong- 
ly uphold the exchange of pilgrimages 
of friendship between the two coun- 
tries, on a par with the American 
students’ visit. It is more desirable 
that other classes of American soci- 
ety, not only students and scholars, 
but men of affairs like senators, rep- 
resentatives, business men, financiers, 
and so on, should come over here in 
fairly rapid succession, that they may 
better understand Japan and her peo- 
ple, by exchanging views with similar 
classes in Japan. It is our view that 
the exchange of delegations of this 
sort will go a long way towards a 
real and fundamental solution of the 
problems we face. 


The Story of a Ketreat 


‘LOSE your eyes for a few mo- 
A ments while I try to give you a 
picture of two unique weeks which 
about twenty of us spent together in 
teilowship and fun up in the beauti 
ful Berkshire Hills around Pawling, 
New York. In the midst of an old 
Quaker community with its great 
houses and apple orchards, its ra- 
vines and tiny waterfalls, wooded 
slopes dipping down to the valleys 
and sliding up again onto the hills, 
blocked with small pastures or fields 
of corn, and the purple-blue mists of 
the distant mountains—in the midst 
of such a community on the top of 
Quaker Hill we met in a common 
search for God. 

The day began with morning de- 
votions for those who desired, at 
7:40. Wild dash for breakfast by all 
at 8:00. Period of comparative quiet 
till 10, often employed in personal 
Bible study. These periods of 
quiet before each discussion helped 
us find a deeper sense of reality. 
Then we gathered around the fire 
the days really have been chilly—to 
work over Mark’s gospel together. 
In our first meetings there existed an 
air of expectancy rather than an in- 
tensity of purpose, and several of us 
had to face the realization that we 
were not getting to rock-bottom be- 
fore we yielded ourselves fully to the 
power of God working through our 
group. One night as we sat around 
the fire Hugh MacMillan read through 
the whole gospel of Mark aloud, and 
when he had finished we were all 
conscious of the very close presence 
of Christ among us, so vividly had 
we seen Him walking among His 
disciples. Try it sometime for your- 
self and see. Although we always 
had a leader in our morning discus- 
sions, he only started us off. At 
first, we had a tendency to express 
not our own thoughts but things that 
we had read or heard. We 
found that we would never get any- 
where using that method so we be- 
gan to search for reality from our 
own experiences. As we shared our 
own ideas with each other we got 
deeper down to the things that mat- 
ter—deeper than ever before, work- 
ing alone. 

We studied the first eight chapters 
of Mark in some detail, giving es- 
pecial attention to our own concep- 
tions and that of Jesus of the King- 
dom of God, of faith, of love, and 
of prayer. We also discussed His 
method of reaching people and of 
meeting opposition. After the eighth 
chapter, we spent the rest of our 
time on questions suggested by the 
events of Passion Week. Some of 
these were: What did the Last Sup- 
per mean to Christ? Was it the cul- 
mination of a great adventure or a 
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preparation for an ordeal? Did the 
Gethsemane struggle indicate that 
Christ was continually seeking to 


know God’s mission for Him? What 
was it in the experience after the 
Crucifixion which gave the disciples 
a passion which they had not known 
when they walked with Him beside 
the sea? Is the real religious exper- 
ience felt down in the valley where 
we live rather than on the mountain- 
top? These times of comradeship 
in the search for truth were among 
the most vital of the retreat. One 
morning when we were discussing 
the facts of the Last Supper and its 
meaning, Ray suggested that How- 
ard read the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth chapters of John. Be- 
lieve me when I say that Christ was 
in our midst, living and real. We 
did not try to answer questions dog- 
matically or theologically, nor did 
we try to arrive at definite conclus- 
ions, but we searched our own ex- 
perience and the records for living 
statements. And through it all Jesus 
Christ has come to live more clearly 
among us, and we feel the growth 
of a power within us to help us live 
His Way. 

We drifted into the main room to 
settle comfortably in front of the fire 
and sing hymns till we got into the 
spirit for the evening meeting. We 
attempted to carry out Hugh’s defi- 
nition of true friendship—‘A rela- 
tionship in which folks care so in- 
tensely about each other that they 
lose their own personalities.” We 
studied some specific questions, such 
as racial relations, attitude toward 
war, relations between men and wo- 
men, and the functions and coopera- 
tion of various religious organiza- 
tions on our campuses. In all of 
these we tried to apply the princi- 
ples which we had stated in our Bible 
discussion groups. Nor must we for- 
get that after these sessions were 
ended came some of our most prized 
personal talks, extending far into the 
night. 

Last, but by no means least, were 
the quiet walks and talks we had on 
those afternoons left free for recrea- 
tion. Not even a drenching rain 
could daunt us as we set out m 
groups of two or three. We all did 
care intensely about the problem the 
other was facing. and friendships 
made we shall never forget. But it 
went deeper than the question of a 
friendship. Each talk left us with 
the vivid impression of the inade- 
quacy of our own spirit and the real- 
ization of the problems right on our 
own campuses which we were not 
only failing to meet, but even to con- 
sider. We were challenged again 
and again to stop living for ourselves 
and to begin living for God. 

Each of us will go away from 
Quaker Hill feeling that our exper- 


ience has helped us come to a better 
understanding of the life of Jesus. 
The six o’clock service Saturday 
morning with Mr. Wilder and the 
early communion with Howard Thur- 
man touched the hem of His garment. 
Many of the evils of the world we 
have traced back to the lack of a 
certain quality in ourselves. We 
have come to believe more fully in 
the power of creative love. Prayer 
can no longer be a mere mechanism, 
but it is a process of spiritual regen- 
eration through which we can be- 
come better partners with God. God 
Himself has found a fuller place in 
our hearts and lives, as He has been 
revealed through the living Christ. 
But more than all, we have felt grow- 
ing up within us a power which urges 
us really to attempt the way of love. 
We have been humbled in our con- 
ception of our own strength and have 
come to desire earnestly the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. We realize more 
keenly than ever before that only as 
we make use of the talents we have 
and live up to the light we see shall 
more ability and further vision be 
given to us. 


Around the fire we have shared 
those experiences which are sacred to 
us in such a frankness and earnest- 
ness as to glimpse reality. We look 
hack into the warm glow of the em- 
bers and see the circle of beloved 
friends. We hear again the music, 
Moffatt’s translation of the thirteenth 


chapter of First Corinthians and 
thrill to the challenge of Olive 
Schreiner’s “Dreams.” We _ stopped 


often for prayer and were not afraid 
of long periods of silence’ nor 
ashamed to break off abruptly and 
lean our heads on our hands. Very 
naturally we would drift into closing 
hymns, “Spirit of God,” “At Even 
Ere the Sun Was Set,” and “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind.” Then 
in deep harmony would come the 
spiritual “Lord, I Want to Be Like 
Jesus.” Somehow that expressed the 
deep inner longings of every heart. 





A PAUSE IN A PAWLING HIKE 


The prayers of those comrades who 
could not be with us except in spirit 
will find their answer, if such prayers 
ean ever be fully answered, in our 
lives during these next years. We 
prayed for you, too, and longed for 
your presence. Why not plan a little 
retreat in your own college or locality 
sometime during the year, even if it 
could only last for a week end, and 
experience a taste of such fellowship 
yourself? Join hands with us in 
prayer on Monday mornings, for the 
task is but begun. We go forth in 
His strength to live the Christ life 
from day to day. Walk shoulder to 
shoulder with us. 

DoroTHY W. DUNNING. 
Smith College. 


Who’s Who in This Number 

Contributors to this number, aside 
from members of the Editorial Com- 
mittee and of the staff of the Inter- 
national Committee are, (unless other- 
wise introduced): 

Burdette Graham, who helps us se- 
cure a sincere message from one of 
the best American coaches, is Asso- 
ciation secretary at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Following his experience at the 
University of Missouri, Tucker Smith 
has become Association secretary at 
New York University. 

Harry Kingman writes from Shang- 
hai, where he is Student Y. M. C. A. 
Secretary. 

William S. Patton, a former secre- 
tary of the British Student Movement 
and of the Indian Y. M. C. A., is now 
secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India. 

W. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., is a student 
at Harvard Law School. 

Galen Fisher, formerly a missionary 
in Japan, is now secretary of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Re- 


search, in New York. 
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Students of the World 


AS SEEN THROUGH 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 


Japanese Students and the 
Immigration Act 


f bers following letter has been re- 
- ceived from a friend of The Stu- 
dent Associations in Japan who has 
recently returned from that country: 

“A month has passed since I left 
Japan and I have not received any 
news, so let me confine myself to 
stating very briefly the Japanese 
point of view regarding the immigra- 
tion enactment. 

“My heart was heavy when I 
learned that the Exclusion Bill was 
finally signed by President Coolidge. 
It was indeed a hard blow to the 
relationship of the United States and 
Japan. I recall very vividly one meet- 
ing I attended before I left Japan. 
There were many influential men of 
affairs present whose expressions re- 
vealed intense feeling under the heavy 
atmosphere of the baffling situation. 
The only hope at that time about the 
President’s veto lay in the fact that 
there were also good friends in Amer- 
ica who were eager to remove the 
causes of irritation between the two 
countries. Great was the expectation 
from them, and great was the disap- 
pointment when the final news 
received. 


“ 


was 


However, it was a source of grati- 
tude to us to know that there were 
a number of like-minded people on 
the other side of the Pacific who have 
been working hard against this enact- 
ment. Especially I wish to express, 
on behalf of our people, the deep ap- 
preciation of those frank and fearless 
resolutions passed by the conventions 
of the different denominations, and, in 
particular, the one passed by the Stu- 
dent Group at Estes Park. In this 
connection, also, I must pay a tribute 
to the indefatigable efforts of the 
missionaries in Japan under the most 
embarrassing position and those who 
happened to be in America on fur- 
lough or on business, who shared the 
deep anxieties with us and proved to 
be the messengers of goodwill and the 


real interpreters between the two 
countries, 
“Let me point out a few things 


which might be rather difficult for you 
to understand: First, the Japanese 
psychology. The Japanese are often 
criticized as being slow to express 
their opinions and not so frank as 
you are accustomed to. It may per- 
haps be due to some extent to the dis- 
cipline of the old Bushido (or moral 
code) which demands patience and 
the making of sacrifice at the cost 
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of one’s comfort. In this matter of 
immigration, the Japanese tried to 
comply with this time-honored dis- 
cipline of patience, because -it was 
first understood to be a local question 
and an economic and political ques- 
tion. Beside, as we knew that we 
had the support of the President and 
Secretary of State in this matter, 
likewise so many liberal-minded 
Americans, we hoped that it would 
not pass in the Senate. But this hope 
was in vain. 

“The Japanese standpoint is that we 
regret not only the method by 
which this law was passed, but the 
principle involved. It is most regret- 
able that the law, as it stands, mani- 
fests discrimination between certain 
races. There we find a great danger 
for the future. Furthermore, the Jap- 
anese people knew their government 
was, as I understand, ready to make 
proper negotiations with the Ameri- 
can Government. It has long been 
discussed whether a sort of High 
Commission could not be established 
between the two countries which 
might be authorized to discuss the 
immigration question thoroughly, so 
that they might remove undesirable 
misunderstanding and frictions. Of 
course, we all acknowledge the right 
of American legislation with respect 
to their internal questions, and also 
admit the great difficulty of the United 
States with regard to the influx of 
immigrants. As far as I know, the 
Japanese Government was strictly ob- 
serving the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
in issuing the passport, even to the 
university graduates or business men. 

“I wish the Congress could have 
taken such an attitude as would en- 
able them to have delayed the decis- 
ion. I was very anxious to see a 
proper commission established _ be- 
tween the two nations but even more 
eager to start such a commission be- 
tween the students of both countries, 
with a view to looking at the ques- 
tions from the new angle. 

“Now let me briefly state the ac- 
tion of our people with regard to this 
problem. There were several foolish 
demonstrations on the part of noisy 
agitators, and it is true that the 
people have a deep sense of resent- 
ment. But, at the same time, they 
have deep confidence in the sound 
public opinion and the strong Chris- 
tian influence in America. Our stu- 
dent group in Tokyo at once sent a 
cable to Mr. Porter and through Mr. 
Porter we made an appeal to the Stu- 
dent Movement of the United States. 


We are very grateful to the leaders 
and students who made a prompt pro- 
nouncement against this bill. We felt 
at that time that it was our duty to 
fight against the common enemies on 
both sides of the Pacific—such ene- 
mies as_ short-sightedness, lack of 
sympathy and lack of vision. Many 
public meetings have been held, and 
there were divergent currents of 


thought representing different atti- 
tudes on all these questions. Notably, 


the young people were very liberal- 
minded, eager to interpret these ques- 
tions in the wider sense, and very 
anxious to see new spirit of coopera- 
tion created on both sides, so as to en- 
able them to see the new era of better 
international relationships. They 
were anxious also that Chrstian stu- 
dents should pay the price in attain- 
ing this object. In this connection, 
let me report to you some most en- 
couraging news. A student pilgrim- 
age was sent by the different colleges 
on the Pacific coast of America to us 
at a time when the most tense feeling 
prevailed. Some people were afraid 
of their visit and felt that some dis- 
turbances might occur, but on the 
contrary they were heartily received 
by our students and they themselves 
were exceedingly pleased to get first- 
hand knowledge of the situation. 
Their visit, though short, was exceed- 
ingly fruitful. I hope this kind of 
thing may be continued in the future, 
and thus secure exchanges of ideas 
and learning in a spirit of humility 
and open-mindedness. It is strange 
to say that we are less informed on 
many questions than we ought to be, 


so that it is my sincere hope and 
prayer that the students of both 
countries will take the initiative in 


the discussion of these complicated 
problems from quite a new angle and 
that new light may be thrown upon 
them.” 





- » , £ — 
K. K. K. in China 
The following description of currents of 
thought now moving in China is taken from 
a letter recently received from Eugene C. 


Barnett of the National Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. in China. 


| ETURNING to China after an 
absence of a little more than a 
year on furlough one is greatly im- 
pressed by the rapid and profound 
changes taking place in the mental 
and emotional atmosphere of the 
country. I want in this letter to 
share with you my impressions of 
one of the most marked and signifi- 
cant factors in this changing situa- 
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tion. I refer to the growing spirit 
of nationalism. 

I found in America, of course, an 
epidemic of the same disease. There 
we call it “one hundred per cent 
Americanism.” Foreigners in China 
are likely to call the same thing here 
by balder names—narrow national- 
ism, anti-foreign feeling, anti-Chris- 
tian sentiment. In certain quarters 
of China it is undoubtedly each and 
all of these things. The prestige of 
“Christian nations” has not been so 
low in China in many years. The 
"European War; the Versailles Treaty; 
American movies; the cabled news 
of strikes, lynchings and violence in 
America and Europe; Tea-pot Dome 
disclosures—all these are factors in 
producing a growing skepticism re- 
garding so-called “Christian civiliza- 
tion.” The presence in Shanghai 
alone of 7,000 stranded Russian 
whites, many of them poverty strick- 
en and begging on the streets, from 
five to seven hundred of their wo- 
men living (according to official 
figures) by prostitution, helps make 
i vivid the seamy side of our post-war 
condition, 

One expression of this new “pat- 
riotism” was the organization four 
months ago of a Chinese Ku Klux 
Klan, or “Order of the Three K’s,” 
as it is called in the vernacular. Its 
professed aims are as noble and bene- 
ficent as those of its American coun- 
terpart. As in America, it proposes 
simply to insist (secretly of course) 
on Chinese being good Chinese. It 
has adopted the regalia as well as 
the name of our American K. K. K. 
movement. 

The Soviet government of Russia 
is systematically encouraging and 
capitalizing this spirit in China. Not 
only is it sending its missionaries to 
China but it is taking large batches 
jof Chinese students to Russia where 
they are trained to return to China as 
propagandists of Bolshevistic ideas. 
For every two or three fellowships 
the American Y. M. C. A.’s are pro- 
viding for Chinese secretaries desir- 
ing further training in America a 
)} hundred fellowships are being pro- 

vided Chinese students desiring train- 
jing in Russia. Three years ago two 

students in one of my own Bible 
| classes left school in the middle of 
the term to join with one of their 
| protessors a group of sixty men 
bound for Russia on such a pilgrim- 
age. 

Many of these students go to Rus- 
}sia with the highest motives. Pro- 
}foundly discontented with conditions 
,as they are in China and convinced 
that it is futile to look to Europe or 

America for guidance they turn to 
}Russia which at least represents an 

heroic break with the past. They 

come back to China, however, with a 

conception of Christianity which, if 
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true, would condemn it no less in our 
eyes than in theirs. Unfortunately 
the record of “Christian nations” in 
their past dealings with China great- 
ly facilitates the task of Russian 
propagandists in their efforts to dis- 
credit the “capitalistic and ruthlessly 
exploiting civilization” of Christian 
nations. 

This challenge should lead us to 
disentangle in our own thinking the 
Christian from the pagan aspects of 
our western civilization. This should 
make our message purer, more per- 
vasively spiritual, more human, more 
Christian than it often has been. It 
will forward the movement which is 
seeking to integrate Christian thought 
and practices with the best in China’s 
own ancient spiritual inheritance— 
which must be accomplished before 
Christianity ceases being regarded by 
many as a “foreign religion.” It 
should bring forward in larger num- 
bers able and responsible Chinese 
leaders for the direction of Christian 
enterprises, releasing more and more 
foreign workers from executive work 
to less conspicuous and perhaps more 
vital tasks. 

Never has it been more important 
to maintain, and utilize to the limit, 
such disinterested and cooperative 
contacts between different peoples as 
those provided in the world-wide work 
of the Y. M. C. A. An event which 
I have taken part in since my return 
from furlough illustrates the fine 
possibilities in such contacts. 

The Kiangnan College Student 
Conference has just closed. For the 
third time Tung Wen College (Jap- 
anese government support) was rep- 
resented, this time by one professor 
and seven students. The college is 
situated in Shanghai, its student body 
is made up of students chosen by 
competitive examination from all the 
provinces of Japan, and its purpose 
is to train leaders for commercial 
and consular service in China. The 
fact that it is often called the “Spy 
College” indicates the attitude of per- 
haps the average Chinese toward it. 
Not only were its delegates admitted 
into the conference but they were 
welcomed with open arms. The way 
in which Chinese and Japanese stu- 
dents fraternized together through- 
out the week showed what the relig- 
ion of Jesus can do in transcending 
deep and bitter prejudices. 


In the closing meeting one of the 
Japanese students expressed what 
all, I am sure, had felt when he said, 
“In this conference I have found that 
I am nearer in thought and love to 
a Chinese Christian student than I 
am to a non-Christian student of my 
own nationality.” Late that night I 
dropped into one of the dormitory 
rooms occupied by Japanese dele- 
gates. Beds, chairs, and table were 


filled with Chinese and Japanese stu- 
dents, arms over each other’s shoul- 
ders; faces alight with the animation 
of good comradeship; banter, laugh- 
ter and serious talk proceeding at a 
rate which showed utter freedom 
from self-consciousness or restraint. 





ELMAU: A New Sign-Post on 
the Relief Road. 


ACH successive conference of Eu- 

ropean Student Relief — Turnov, 
1922; Parad, 1923; Elmau, 1924—has 
marked a new stage forward in E. S. 
R. history. 

The Conference held at Schloss El- 
mau, Bavaria, July 24-31, 1924, was 
a sign-post indicating clearly the di- 
rection in which the E. S. R. is mov- 
ing; in other words, its tendencies. 
Elmau showed: 





(a) An increasing trust from an 
increasing number of quarters in the 
E. S. R. and in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation which lies be- 
hind it. It is a remarkable fact that 
a conference of leaders of many na- 
tional and international student move- 
ments, in no way connected with the 
Federation and pursuing very differ- 
ent ends, should have registered their 
complete willingness—nay, eagerness 
—to see the work of the E. S. R. 
carried on under the auspices of the 
Federation with no change in rela- 
tionships or principles. 


(b) A greater unity of purpose. 
At each of the preceding conferences 
minority reports have been presented 
on several important subjects preceded 
by commissions. The minority report 
disappeared at Elmau. 

(c) Far more mature thought on 
the aims and policies of the E. S. R. 
A comparison of the reports of Tur- 
nov, Parad and Elmau leaves not the 
slightest doubt that the Elmau re- 
ports show great progress in intellec- 
tual force and moral earnestness. 


(d) An increasing world outlook. 
Elmau emphasized and enlarged on 
the Parad demand that European 
Student Relief should become World 
Student Relief. During the past year 
relief has already been extended to 
Japan, and at Elmau the demand was 
made for the promoting of self-help 
enterprises in India. It was definitely 
recommended that European Student 
Relief should adopt a new name indi- 
cating its world field. 


(e) An increasing participation of 
every part of the world in the work. 
Movements formerly in the category 
of the relieved have already passed 
into the list of relieving countries and 
are promising to undertake increasing 
burdens. The practical consciousness 
of brotherhood has deepened. 


RutH Rouse 
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The Theological Sub-Committee 
Robert M. Russell, Chairman 
J. Ross Stevenson 
Paul Micou 
William Adams Brown 
Henry Van Dusen 
New England 
Theodore 
Theol. 
Middle Atlantie States 
William P. Tolley, Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 
The South 
J. K. Morris, Episcopal Theological 
Seminary. 
The Middle West 
Willis D. Mathias, 
logical Seminary. 
The Pacific Coast 
Penrose W. Hirst, Pacific School of 
religion. 
Francis P. Miller, Secretary. 


srinckerhoff, 
Sem. 


Hartfora 


Central Theo- 


Probable Theological Events 
MIDDLE WEST: 
Dec. 3-6, Dayton, Ohio. Inter- 
seminary conference for Indiana, 
Ohio, and northern Kentucky. 
About the second 
cember, Chicago Interseminary 
meeting for Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and St. Louis. 
SOUTH: 


week of De- 


The end of November, an inter- 
collegiate conference on the min- 
istry for Virginia. 

MIDDLE STATES: 
Early part of December. Confer- 
ence of school boys at Princeton 
on life work. 


What Can Be Finer? 

N this day we hear much about 

Fundamentalism and Modernist 
agitation. Oftimes the religious press 
representing various orthodox Protes- 
tant denominations would seek to 
make us believe that church coopera- 
tion and interdenominational unity of 
purpose is only a chimera. In a set- 
ting such as this, it would seem to be 
comparatively easy for the seminary 
student to nourish the idea that he 
must stick to one particular brand of 
mutton all his days—not get the other 
fellow’s point of view, not to seek for 
additional revelations of the truth, 
not attempt to share spiritual exper- 
ience with a fellow minister of God 

but simply live within himself and 
delight in the thought that his own 
little “two by four” mind is not liable 
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to error in propounding doctrines of 
faith and morals. 

Strange as it may appear, such a 
fallacy does not seem to be character- 
istic of the youthful theological stu- 


dent of this generation. Instead of 
ascetic seclusion he desires friendly 
fellowship. In place of lonely suffer- 
ing he craves to share the spiritual 
experiences of another. In lieu of 
personal struggling with perplexing 
problems he enjoys mutual search for 
truth in company with others. 

It was this latter feeling that 
prompted these young theologs from 
three Ohio seminaries to get together 
for a short space of time during the 
past vacation as is described in the 
following paragraphs. 

On September 2, 3, and 4, fifteen 
men representing Lane Seminary of 
Cincinnati, and Bonebrake and Cen- 
tral Seminaries of Dayton met to- 
gether in a quiet Y. M. C. A. camp on 
the Kentucky side of the Ohio River, 
twenty-five miles east of Cincinnati. 
These three seminaries have problems 
in common, for they are not located 
on a campus in connection with a uni- 
versity, and they have Student Y. M. 
C. A. organizations composed only of 
seminary students. It was this situ- 
ation that accounts for the personnel 
of the group. 

There were only two rules in the 
camp. First, that each man make-up 
his bunk and get to meals on time; 
second, that each 


person speak his 
thoughts during the discussions. 
Both were cheerfully received, es- 


pecially the second, which was made 
use of in glorious fashion. From the 
very beginning of our first discussion 


period we were agreed upon two 
things: (1) that we were mutual 
seekers after Truth; and ( 2) we 


agreed to disagree. Denominational- 
ism was forgotten and even though 
certain teachings were expounded, 
various beliefs stated, and individual 
opinions expressed, yet no one was 
thought of as a Presbyterian, United 
Brethren, or Reformed, but each 
recognized the other as a Christian 
brother. The freedom of discussion 
was excellent and no man feared to 
speak. 

During the course of the first eve- 
ning we were analyzing our spiritual 
resources and the discussion turned 
on the subject of prayer. What shall 
we pray for? Does God answer 











prayer? intercessory prayer—these 
are only a few of the questions 
touched. All were of the opinion that 


this one session was a bounteous re- 
turn for the effort, time and money 
expended for the meeting. It was a 
deep spiritual experience which could 
not help but inspire the soul. 

On the following day, Dr. Stephens 
of Lane Seminary spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Seminary Man’s Relation 
to the Youth,” and Dr. Spinka of Cen- 
tral presented the topic, “The Sem- 
inary Man’s Relation to International 
Movements.” Both presentations 
were followed by zealous and thought- 
provoking discussion. In addition the 
group considered mutual Christian 
Association problems; made plans w 
stimulate interest in the larger inter- 
seminary gathering to be held in Day- 
ton, Ohio, during December; and 
voted unanimously to urge the hold- 
ing of a similar “retreat” next year. 

Surely, as a direct result of this 
three-day experience, these fifteen 
men during their future ministry will 
not dissociate, but associate; will not 
be scornful of the other, but appre- 
ciative; will not be antagonistic, but 
seek to help each other. May we 
have more interseminary gatherings. 
What can be finer? 

Wituis D. MATHIAS. 

Central Seminary. 

Drew Retreat 

( N the week-end of October 17-1, 

representatives from every sem- 
inary in the region will meet at Drew 
Theological Seminary for an assem- 
bly and retreat. The purpose 
four-fold: (1) to revise the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Association; 
(2) to place the Association 
sound financial basis; (3) to plan th 
program for the year and make thi 
preliminary arrangements for the con- 
ferences; and (4) to enjoy a retreat 
with students of other seminaries, i” 
which there will be time for prayer, 
exchange of opinions, and discussion 
of common problems. 

While the Drew assembly will de- 
termine the program for the year it 
is already probable that two large 
conferences will be attempted. Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary has ex 
pressed the desire to entertain a con- 
ference for preparatory school boys. 
The purpose of such a conference 
would be to present the claims of the 
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Christian ministry as a life work. 
Later in the year, at a place yet to 
be determined, there will be a reg- 
inter-seminary conference. In 
addition, it is hoped that there will 
be at least six retreats during the 
year. These would be similar to the 
Union-Biblical-Princeton-Drew retreat 
of last year and would be arranged 

neighboring seminaries. It 


onal 


between 
is felt that no part of the inter-sem- 
inary program is as full of hope as 
the newly awakened interest in friend- 
ly inter-seminary retreats. 

Many things have happened since 
theological students in eastern semin- 
aries organized at the Yale Inter- 
Seminary Conference two years ago. 
A new spirit of cooperation is evi- 
denced and a new consciousness of 
Christian unity is felt. This year 
should see an even greater advance. 
It should see the seminaries of the 
middle Atlantic states welded into a 
strong and efficient organization and 
should mark the beginning of a the- 
ological student movement in fact as 
well as in name. 


WILLIAM P. TOLLEY. 


} Drew Theol. Sem. 
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The Fitchburg Mission 

N this day and age it is not only 

possible for the spirit of youth to 
be embued with Pentecostal fire, but 
such a manifestation of the spirit ac- 
tually did take place for ten exhilar- 
ating days at Fitchburg, Mass. For 
in the Student Christian Mission held 
there from September 10-21, some 
sixty theological schools, representing 
many varying denominations, united 
in taking the city by storm in the 
name of Christ. Here were no sect- 
arian differences, here were no uncer- 
tainties to the simple Christian 
message. The zeal and enthusiasm of 


as 


| united effort swept over the student 
} group, 


out in the streets of Fitch- 
burg, so that it was as though the 
power of the Spirit had descended, in- 
deed. 

Weeks in advance the city had been 
prepared for the coming of the mis- 
sion. It was rather generally known 
that young men and women were to 
do street preaching, visit factories at 
the noon hour, speak to school chil- 
dren during recess, go into the jail, 
the hospital, the pulpit. And yet 
Fitchburg did not realize what it 
would mean. For religion took on a 
vital aspect. It was on the lips of 
everyone and hearts answered as the 
appeal of Christ rang through the 
streets. Christianity meant life. 

The mission has roused students at 
Union Seminary and they plan to 
carry the message into the streets of 
the East Side of New York. 

DoroTHY DYAR. 
Union Theol. Sem. 


NOTE: A fuller account of the Fitchburg 


mission will appear in the December INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. 


A Literary Open Forum 
A SUssTION that comes to every 
thinking student is this one: 
“What do I want most from my sem- 
inary course?” 

You have found many different an- 
swers to this among your own friends 
and your own faculty. To some it is 
a B. D. or M. A. that seems most 
important. To others it is fellowship 
with a splendid group of men of high 
ideals. There are still others who 
seek a rare inner peace and unity of 
spirit through worship and quiet med- 
itation. Perhaps this is our quest, or 
rather, to come closer to Jesus and a 
personal God. Or do we seek for the 
most thorough and business-like prep- 
aration for the job of minister that 
can be obtained ? 

This question is important. Too 
many of us slide along through our 
seminary work on the assumption 
that we are in a good school run by 
able professors. We have not thought 
it through for ourselves. 

The editor feels that contributions 
from different schools will be helpful 
to men in other seminaries. So a 
literary open forum has been planned. 
Six to eight articles of one hundred 
words each will be printed in the next 
issue upon this topic. Address your 
contribution to the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
before the twenty-fifth of the month. 

JULIEN BRYAN. 
Union Theol. Sem. 





A Year of Real Progress 

HAT are the purpose, the pro- 

gram, the significance of the 
theological seminary movement of 
which this page is the mirror and the 
mouthpiece? This is a question which 
many readers are asking and a word 
of retrospective explanation seems 
worth while. 

It is a movement which in its pres- 
ent form has sprung into being al- 
most entirely within the past year. 
Eighteen months ago there were, 
practically speaking, no inter-semin- 
ary student organizations of any 
kind; inter-seminary activities and 
joint enterprises were negligable. To- 
day there are active inter-seminary or- 
ganizations in every part of the coun- 


try, including in their membership 
possibly one hundred theological 
schools. The movement came to a 


focus at Indianapolis last Christmas 
time where was held a National Con- 
ference of Theological Students with 
some seventy seminaries represented, 
and there was evolved the present 
plan of organization. The organiza- 
tion is very simple. The seminaries 
of the country are divided geographi- 
cally into seven groups which corres- 
pond with the regional sub-divisions 
of the Student Y. M. C. A. Each 
geographical unit has its own form 
of organization and its own program 


of activities. Then for purposes of 
coordination and assistance nationally 
there is the Theological Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Student Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. which is composed of the 
chairmen of the seven regional organ- 
izations plus about an equal number 
of former students who furnish a per- 
manent nucleus for the committee. 
Francis P. Miller is secretary. 

The purposes of the movement are 
at least twofold; first, to stimulate 
fellowship, a more sympathetic under- 
standing and a growing consciousness 
of their common unity, common prob- 
lems and common responsibilities 
amongst the theological colleges of 
the nation; secondly, to unite semin- 
ary men for certain common under- 
takings, especially the adequate pre- 
sentation of the ministry to college 
undergraduates. In a word, fellow- 
ship and common enterprise. Out of 
these broad purposes are springing 
interests and activities, the ever-wid- 
ening scope of which is reflected on 
this page month by month. There 
has been a more adequate presenta- 
tion of the work and needs of the 
ministry through visits to local col- 
lege campuses, through conferences 
where undergraduates from a consid- 
erable number of colleges have been 
drawn together to consider their life- 
work problems, and through the sum- 
mer conferences. There have been 
quiet retreats for seminary students 
only, where have been discovered a 
new depth of unity and, through this, 
replenished spiritual resources. There 
has been cooperation in hitherto un- 
attempted tasks such as the Fitch- 
burg Mission, (see the December IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN.) There has been the 
nation-wide distribution of literature 
of interest to all theological men. And 
there has been at least the beginning 
of a united search for truth, a pro- 
gram of united study in that great 
central problem which we all face of 
our relation to the oncoming Chris- 
tian Church Universal. 

But we miss the deeper significance 
of the theological seminary movement 
if we picture its meaning in terms of 
conferences and retreats and activi- 
ties. Behind all this there has been 
a greater vision which has found a 
beginning of fulfillment in the up- 
springing of a new spirit. It is the 
vision of the Church of Christ as it 
should and could be, of what it might 
mean for the cause of understanding 
and cooperation in the next genera- 
tion if the theological students of this 
generation were to go out into their 
ministry more conscious of their unity 
than of their differences, having al- 
ready learned the lessons of coopera- 
tion, having already drunk deep of 
the spirit of Christian fellowship. To 
the spread of this vision and to its 
increasing realization in fact, this 
movement is dedicated. 

HENRY VAN DUSEN. 
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News From the Field 


The Pacific Coast 

Dr. Frank N. Seerley, of Spring- 
field Y. M. C. A. College, began a 
series of west coast college visits at 
the University of Arizona October 
2nd. He is to give addresses and 
conduct conferences on Sex Hygiene 
education in many coast colleges dur- 
ing October and November. 

Our Field Council and other friends 
believe it would be helpful if college 
administrators and student body offi- 
cers would have all foreign students 
welcomed in some special fashion at 
an early autumn all-college assembly. 
This recommendation has gone out to 


all colleges where foreign students 
are registered. This is an attempt 
to make the foreign students feel 


inore at home on the campus and to 
put them more favorably before ig- 
norant and _ prejudiced students 
through the administration officially 
welcoming them as guests. 

The Field Secretary was given an 
opportunity recently to speak at gen- 
eral assembly at the University of 
New Mexico. Later ten students and 
two or three friendly faculty men met 
and voted unanimously to have a 
campus Christian movement. There 
are many excellent Christian men in 
this university. We have every rea- 
son to expect the Association will be- 
come a real factor in the life of the 
campus. 

Rocky Mountain States 

A joint meeting of the Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M.C. A. Regional Councils met 
at Topeka, Kans., October 17-19. The 
Kansas State Council meeting met at 
Emporia October 11-12 with one Y. 
W. C. A. delegate present from each 
campus. Other October week-end 
meetings were the Colorado-Wyoming 
State Council meeting in Denver, and 
the Nebraska State Council meeting 
at Lincoln. Considerable time was 
given at all these gatherings to per- 
fecting plans for the Friendship Fund 
work of the region. 


The Southwest 


Arkansas State Student Conference. 
Sixty-two students from five colleges 
met on Petit Jean Mountain for four 
days, September 26-29, in what proved 
to be a real Advance conference. For 
the Associations in this state the fall 
conference has passed from the ex- 
perimental stage into an institution 
of practical worth. Our discussions 
were carried further than the analy- 
tic state; we did not stop with the 
What is here? and What does it 
mean? questions. Our goal was: 


Ad 


What are we going to do about it? 
We do believe we have found our way 
out, for each Cabinet returned to its 
campus situation having very defi- 
nitely in mind the program it must 
carry out if the Associations are to 
be a vital force in the college life of 
the state. The Findings Committee 
dug through a host of suggestions to 
present definite lines of advance to 
the assembled cabinets. We find that 
it is no easy task to live out the 
Jesus’ Way of Life, but a task that 
we must resolutely set ourselves to 
discover, and discovering, do. 





The Middle West 


Of outstanding importance in lowa 
and the Middle West was the great 
student assembly of men and women 
students held at Des Moines, October 


24-26, discussing campus, industrial, 
international and religious problems 
in quest of a “Creative Christian 


Social Order.”” Leaders were of na- 
tional prominence: Bruce Curry of 
New York; J. Stitt Wilson of Cali- 
fornia; Miss Jane Addams of Chicago; 
Dean Irma Voight of Ohio University; 
N. W. Hapgood of Indianapolis; Dr. 
John Henry Gray of California. For- 
ums and discussions followed the 
platform addresses. 

A Regional Council of Christian 
Associations, made up of five mem- 
bers of the Regional Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. and five members of the 
Geneva Divisions of the Y. W. C. A. 
National Council, was one direct out- 
growth of the joint meetings of the 
two Councils in late August. Joint 
study Commissions along three lines 
are being appointed by the Council of 
Christian Associations: Relation of 
Students and the Church; Cooperation 
between the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A.; Joint Spring Training Confer- 
ences. 


The South 

At The Citadel, Charleston, S. C., 
186 men out of 300 have been enrolled 
in Bible study. 

At Emory University a Bible study 
leaders’ training class under the lead- 
ership of the general secretary was 
started two weeks after the opening 
of college. 

Bruce Curry will conduct a series 
of Bible study institutes in the South- 
ern Region throughout the month of 
October. 

Howard College reports bright pros- 
pects. Mission and Bible study will 
be instituted, and a “Y” column will 
be given place in the college weekly. 


Middle Atlantic States 

Princeton has under way fifty-four 
discussion groups with 500 enrolled. 
Subjects are man’s relation to himself, 
to other fellows, to women, to study, 
to life work, and to God. A goal of 
$15,000 has been set in the campaign, 
already begun, for funds for Prince- 
ton-in- Peking, Princeton Summer 
Camp, and Princeton town work. 

One hundred University of Pennsy)- 
vania freshmen and thirty upperclass- 
men, including the cabinet, had a pre- 
college get together at Green Lane 
Camp. Great enthusiasm resulted. 
One thousand freshmen attended the 
Freshman Luncheon given by the 
Christian Association. Every depart- 
ment of the Association was repre- 
sented by its cabinet officer; promi- 
nent university officials were 
present. 

The Middle Atlantic Field Council 
publishes this month its first issue of 
a monthly newsletter. Roswell Barnes, 
last year president of the National 
Council, is the editor. 
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New England 


Bible discussion groups are under 
way. University of New Hampshire 
has four for freshmen, led by upper- 
classmen; University of Vermont re- 
ports six groups. 

Amherst is sponsoring a series of 
five concerts by some of the country’s 
best musicians. The course is the 
first to be attempted by an undergrad- 
uate organization at Amherst. 

Dartmouth Christian Association 
has begun a series of open forums 
and small discussion groups dealing 
with intimate and personal problems 
of a religious nature. Through ar- 
rangements made by the Association, 
about 100 seniors and juniors act as 
advisers to freshmen. A newspaper 
to be conducted by the Association 
will aim to stimulate thought through 
special articles by both undergradu- 
ates and outsiders. 





The Colored Colleges 


A life work campaign is_ being 
planned for the six hundred students 
of Meharry Medical College, Nash- 
ville, early during the fall. 

A series of student religious confer- 
ences, emphasizing “Jesus’ Way of 
Life in all Our Personal, Social, 
Economic and International Relation- 
ships” will be held at six points on 
week-ends during October and No- 
vember. These colleges are: Va. 
Seminary and College; Kittrell; Voor- 
hess I. & N.; Miles Memorial; Phyllis 
Wheatley Y. W. C. A.; Jackson and 
Campbell Colleges. 
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